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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY Z. F. AUSTIN. 

Being no authority on finance, I follow with respectful 
interest the opinions of persons who express themselves 
on the subject with great emphasis. There is a legislator, 
for all taxation to meet the cost 
of ‘this iniquitous war.” ‘[his is the latest 
political Wisdom. If a nsidered to be wicked, 
not to be paid for. . From this truth 
to the principle that Tolstoy lays down 
: t) Re view. No 
the citizen is convinced that they 
will be expended for ** religious purposes.” As * 
is a criterion on which the world is most divided, 

hat method doves not offer a tempting prospect 

lor of the Exchequer. The legislator I have 
that, if the nation 
it ought to show 
Another aggrieved gentle- 


instance, who opposes 
charter of 
war is ¢ 
it ought erent 
it is but a step 
the North Amerie 
paid unless 


in taxes, he says, 
should be 
religious 
purpose ” 
taxati l 
believes incurs 

ked policy, a noble 
, if the Budget scheme be persisted in, 

‘ for handing over the country to the country’s 
Phis terrific 
e burghers, who are persuaded that England 


threat ought to be communicated 


yresently give back their territory, and compensate 
ely for having meddled with it. 

-, Lsuppose, there are people who, when 

a national ordeal, shake their heads 
so much, who 
darkest hour of the 
in the North urged 
they did not think the 
sacrifices, 
difficulties 
‘* This will not be set 
neration,”” y tell you, as if their 

2 I wonder that the legislator I have 
oes not rise in his place, and declare that 


it would cost 


known 
= the 


Lins 


is worth such 


everywhere appalled by 


lo not see the end. 


the cener- 


icy which gives him no guarantee 
his lifetime. I prefer the 
that the country is 


t, is not arbitrary as to the 


in 
believes 

untry has been going to the dogs so 
to regard the dog as specially 
our canine destiny. Why is he 
so often our inseparable com- 
cat is dignified, independent—nay, frigidly 
kes it clear that the country will never go 
I'rench philosopher has drawn a cheerful 
planet after the extinction of the human 
ks the earth will be given up to insects. I 


iffer. \ 


"e shall not be extinguished; we shall 


» there are South African 


an editor 


It makes 


in 


> thought of 


hapsody of words. ‘* 
Dante Bossetti says ina 


certall 
are accustomed 


th the divinity that 
no doubt, 


fortress for a trifling 


> countries, 


im sipping his morning coffee 
baffled Ministers gnash their 
And yet for two or three 

the 
» served, not by dear, domesticated 


frica that morning coffee, for 


sling warders. One of the sufferers, 
Kitchener by stating that 
had ordered Boer prisoners to 
Mr. Stead had 
truth of the story. 
f that even 


jualms. I fear 


straight Ileaven, 


jot. But you will observe 


from 
-ditors are thus harassed, 
his country are unmolested. 


xr of ** Bedlam at Large” is not 
y. Perhaps the minions of tyranny 
Julia new for 


; ‘with a 
rht appear in the witness-box, and hurl a 


pair of wings 
he Bench! 
letters cé fail to be 


Icditors 


but 


for anonymity. 


pamphleteers defy wild horses to 
will 


l,”’ says the publisher when he sends you 


their privacy. The author’s name 
nius he is about to launch 

py idea. Would there have been 
about Junius if the veil of his 
What legends have enveloped 
Mask”! In a bright little 
Hopkins you will find the 
evidence tha There never wis 
he Man was ac ymmonplace Italian 


an Jron Mask, and t] 
named Mattioli, and any of the illustrious persons 


Ipon 


rhe 


lly disperses them. 


not 


suggested by romance. I cannot share the juy of Mr. 
Ilopking in this discovery, and I hope .the ghosts of 
Voltaire and Dumas will gibber at his bedside. Luckily, 
novelists, and pamphleteers wear 
Mr. Hopkins may sit next 


our shrinking poets, 
their masks with a difference. 
to them at dinner, and never have 
I said to a lady the other evening, ‘** You are 
the author of ‘Roses and Raptures.’”’ ‘ Indeed!” said 
‘* And how do you know that ?”’ ‘* By the way you 


jut no hectie spot of detected guilt 


an inkling of their 


greatness, 


she, 
eat asparagus,” 
burned on her damask cheek! 


The nuisance is that these anonymous persons distract 
public attention from authors who have been honestly 
advertising their names for years. A man cannot easily 
break himself of the habit of putting his name to a book 
or at the head of a column. And he is justifiably annoyed 
when he finds he is of no value in a conversation-unless 
he can contribute a suggestion as to the authorship of 
He 
is driven to demoralising expedients for arresting atten- 
Thus, by hinting that ‘‘ Roses and Raptures”” was 
a posthumous poem by Mr. Spurgeon, I contrived to 
the attention of the whole table for at least five 
minutes. What a fall from the literary gossip of better 
days! I recall the story of the eminent critic who some- 
times wrote prefaces for publishers. He dined on 
occasion next to a quiet stranger who, alluding to a 
book, remarked, You wrote a_ preface, I 
**Oh, yes,” said the eminent critic, ‘‘ I wrote 
the preface, but I didn't read the book.” ‘** Ah!” 
read the book, but I didn’t read your 
the golden talk of old—the tender 
grace of a day that is dead. But now, without the least 


‘Roses and Raptures,” spe 


work which nobody in the company has read. 
tion. 


secure 


one 


certain 
remember. 

said the 
quiet stranger, **] 
Such 


pretace.” was 


interest in the merits of 
lution rages feverishly over the mysterious blank on 
title-page. I wonder some sportsman does not heighten 
the interest of the quest by turning it into a sweepstuke. 
The writer of the remarkable art in the Quarterly 
Review on Queen Victoria tells us that the stories of the 
Queen’s devotion to the works of certain contemporary 
were ‘‘the fables of self-advertisement.”’ A 
lady-in-waiting would sometimes prevail upon the Queen 


<“ 
x iat 
noveiists 


to open one of these masterpieces, and would then dash off 
a note to the ‘I am glad to tell you that her 
Majesty is now deep in your ‘ Prodigies of Passion.’ ”’ 
But to inform her delighted friend 
that the Queen read no further than the fifth 
And then the circulation of the masterpiece was 
stimulated by artful paragraplis, which asserted that 
it was the favourite reading of the Sovereign, who had 
forgotten all about it, and was refreshing herself with an 
It surprises me that 


+} - 
autho1 
d aire 
she neglected 


page. 


obsolete writer named Jane Austen. 
publishers do not make more of royal favour in their adver- 
tisements. ‘Our Six-Shilling Novels, as supplied to the 
Crowned Heads of Europe,” would impress stranded travel- 
‘** Purveyor of Short Stories to the 


is an inscription that would look 


lers at railway stations. 
Grand Jama of Tibet” 
well over doorways, accompanied by the Grand Lama's 
armorial bearings, which, it is said, were quartered on 
the person of Mr. Savage Tandor when he visited that 


potentate’s dominions. 


liumour 


how she once received 


a quality 


Victoria had a 


robust sense of 
uncommon in 1inonarchs. l 


We are tok 


which 


vas a 


trial to gravity. 


had 


an Oriental embassy sore 
internal 
Most 
but the 


visitors 


they 


The envoys bowed continually, as if 


pains, and rubbed their hands between their knees. 


mnitth ; 


strange 


of the onlookers suffocated with 
Queen remained impassive until the 
had salaamed themselves out of her presence, and then 
she way to a paroxysm of laughter, exclaim- 
ing whenever she could: get her breath, ‘* But | 
through it!’ She was proud to think that the Oriental 
gentlemen could never reproach the Queen of Tngland 
with having laughed at them. The ordeals of regal 
etiquette represent the most acute refinement of modern 
torture. In the early years at Windsor it was the custom 
for all the royal personages to stand on the drawing- 
front of the fire after dinner. Unaware 
Lytton, when he dined at the Castle 
strolled the drawing-room 
very ease, until the Queen whispered to 
somebody, ‘* If you don’t he ‘Il 
be the rug!” What would have happened if the 
daring foot of Zanoni had touched that sacred spot? I 
can imagin sa Well, 
the ghosts of all my ancestors, headed by Charlemagne and 
Alfred the ‘Alfred with a candle in his 
hand), would have rushed in and pulled him off. And then 
he would have thought more highly of himself than ever!” 


were 


grave t 


vot 
= 


room rug in 
of this, 


lor 


Bulwer 
first 


much at his 


the time, about 


4 


a ; i 
distract his attention 


on 
e the Queen answering the question : 
bed-room 


Great 


I cherish thi 


because 


picture of 
people think t no fun except in 
Republican institutions. Tet it never be forgotten that 
Victoria delighted in the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and 


the Queen as a humorist, 
some he re is 


wonld often take 
I don’t think 
she had 


relished 


that when these were sung at Court, she 
‘very drolly and prettily.” 
for 


superstitious admiration,” 


leading part 


her ancestor King Charles T., whom ‘an 


almost would have 
Mr. Gilbert's wit, which is deficient in reverence for Court 
etiquette. You can’t imagine Charles condescending even 


to join in the chorus. 
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~ PARLIAMENT. 

The Budget ‘is simplicity itself. To meet an estimated 
deticit of £53,347,000, Sir Michael Hicks Beach adds two- 
pence to the income-tax, making it fourteenpence, and 
imposes a shilling a ton on exported coal, something less 
than a halfpenny a pound on sugar, two shillings a 
hundredweight on molasses, and one and eightpence a 
hundredweight on glucose. The new taxation will yield 
eleven millions, and sixty millions are to be raised by borrow- 
ing, leaving a baliunce for emergencies. ‘The sugar and coal 
duties have excited lively opposition, but the increase of 
income-tax is accepted with a groan as the inevitable. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he did not regard 
fourteenpence ‘‘permanent”’;. but he did not say 
whether he thought the tax would fall below a shilling. 
‘The suggestion to exempt incomes under £500 a year he 
stigmatised as ‘‘immoral.’? In the miscellaneous dis- 
cussion of the Budget, Mr. James Lowther introduced 
an element of novelty by denouncing it as ‘ Little 
Englander” finance. 

A debate on the Irish University question drew from 
Mr. Balfour a very frank speech in favour of endowing 
higher education for Irish Roman Catholics. Colonel 
Saunderson contended that this would increase the power 
of the priests and of the Vatican. Mr. Balfour replied 
that he could not see how the teaching of mathematics, 
physical science, and ancient history by Roman Catholic 
professors could increase the priestly power. It was stated 
in the debate that endowment, in any case, would not be 
asked for a chair of theology. Mr. Balfour admitted that 
the division of opinion in the Unionist Party and _ thie 
Government made it impossible to propose any measure to 
carry out his views. 


as 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 

‘*A ROYAL NECKLACE,” THE NEW IMPERIAL. 
‘The Imperial audience of Monday night seemed more 
interested in the stately yet severely simple interior of 
Mrs. Langtry’s beautiful new theatre (its material nothing 
but fine marble and burnished metal) than in the play 
presented therein. Not that, with Dumas to lielp, 
the story of Marie Antoinette and her gallant lover, 
Count Fersen, of the Queen’s double, and the plot 
of the diamond necklace could fail of dramatie 
effect. MM. Berton, however, the authors of ‘* A 
Royal Necklace,’’ have been content concoct one of 
those elaborate, diffuse, and spectacular pieces of stage 
mechanism, all mere external show and artificial emotion, 
which are characteristic of Sardou’s later methods. And 
so, while they have contrived brilliant stage-pictures— 
illustrating, for example, the winter misery of the Paris poor, 
the summer gaiety of the Court, the Queen’s dream of a 
Revolutionary Pandemonium—they have not made their 
drama uniformly compact, or rendered the distresses 
of their thinly sketched characters at all convincing. 
If their work had been kept on the plane of the third act, 
and the vehement scene of the Queen’s and the Count’s 
misunderstanding, it might have laid claims to considerable 
artistic merits; as it is, apart from the chances it affords 
for scenic display, ‘‘ A Royal Necklace” does well enough 
in giving full scope to the superb declamation of Mr. Robert 
‘Taber as Fersen, and to the virtuosity of Mrs., Langtry, 
who doubles the réles of Marie Antoinette and her hoydenish 
impersonator with no little charm and humour. 

‘*COUNT TEZMA,’’ AT THE COMEDY. 

Quite the poorest specimen of cape-and-sword romance 
that has recently obtained stage - production is the new 
play of Mr. A. N. Homer's composition, with which, 
unfortunately, Mr. Forbes Robertson has opened his 
season at the Comedy Theatre. ‘*‘Count Tezma,” as it 
is called, has the thinnest of plots—tediously occupied 
with a preposterous of honour which requires 
from officers instant settlement of card debts or the 
alternative suicide; and such dramatic — possi- 
bilities this feeble theme affords the author is 
altogether unable to elaborate or to use to any 
strong emotional or sensational effect. The persons 
of the drama, whether military or feminine, 
mere shadows, and its whole atmosphere is one 
of trivial unreality. What possible interest be 
felt in the grief of a jealous virago who would employ 
(and marry) a virtual assassin to wreak vengeance ona 
faithless lover; or again, in the hesitancies of a heroine 
whose love wavers between two reckless gamblers; or, 
finally, in the self-immolation of Tezma himself, who 
would sacrifice honour, love, and life on behalf of a 
lad obviously weak - willed and worthless? The more 
especially when the playwright cannot work these threads 
of his story into even a decently complicated and 
exciting mechanical puzzle. No, ‘Count Tezma’’ was 
doomed from the close of its second act, an act distr SSlI gly 
lacking in either movement or vitality. 

‘‘THE GIRL FROM UP THERE,” AT THE DUKE YORK'S. 
‘*The Girl from Up There,” the new American musical 
comedy of Messrs. Morton and Kerker’s construction, 
which is now “presented” by Mr. Frohman at the 
Duke of York’s, and brings back to town that favourite, 
Miss Edna May, is moderately joyous and enter- 
taining. It lacks, doubtless, the freshness and eternal 
vivacity, the short, gay chansonettes, the skilfully 
orchestrated finales, the overpoweringly amusing eccen- 
tric types, and the whole-hearted fun of ‘The Delle 
of New York”; and it hardly obtains on the rather 
small St. Martin's Lane stage proper room for elaborate 
processions and evolutions. Still, it contains a traceable 
and fanciful story—all about a maiden, spellbound in a 
Polar iceberg, rescued by a young explorer, and only to be 
kept alive by a draught from a stolen golden goblet—and it 
is furnished with some of Mr. Kerker’s brightest and most 
sparkling music. The production can also boast some capital 
daneing, graceful or comic. It introduces some droll new 
actors and a pleasant songstress and dancer (in Miss Virginia 
Karle), and reintroduces that really fertile comedian, Mr. 
Harry Davenport, and it enables Miss Edna May to den 
some lovely dresses and to sing several telling ditties. 
The various scenes, ranging between the North Pole, a 
Greek island, and the Varis boulevards, provide piquant 
contrasts, and the costumes of the Duke of York’s are 
rather refined and picturesque. 
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TIT 
OUR 


Tilustvated List, 


THE LATE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


The Right Rev. Dr. William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, 
whose illness was not thought grave until last Sunday, died 
on Monday morning. ‘The eldest son of a solicitor at 
Knaresborough, where he was born in 1825, he proceeded 
from the Ripon Grammar School to Christ Church, Oxford, 


where he took a first class in Lit. Tum. and a third in 
mathematics. In 1848 he was ordained and became 
Fellow of ‘Trinity College. Two years later he was 
Vicar of Navestock, Essex, and, in 1862, librarian to 


Archbishop Longley at Lambeth. Other posts he held in 


rapid succession—Diocesan Inspector of Schools for 
Rochester, Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Honorary Fellow of Balliol, 


flonorary Student of Christ Church, Curator of the Bodleian 
Library, delegate of the Clarendon Press, member of 
the Hlebdomadal Council, Rector of Cholderton, Canon 
of St. Paul's, and Bishop, first of Chester, then of Oxford. 
All this time he was engaged not alone with the exacting 
duties for which many of these titles stand, but with a s 


by which his name will be alwaysremembered. Besides the 

‘English Constitutional History,” which remains as his 
masterpiece, he wrote ‘‘ Select Charters and Other Illus- 
trations of the Constitutional History of Mngland,” ‘* The 


Chronicles and Memorials of Richard I.,’’ and ‘*‘ Memorials 


of St. Dunstan.” Great recognitions came to him for his 
historical scholarship. The Universities of Cambridge, 


Dublin conferred on him the Honorary 
and his own University, Oxford, gave 
He was Chancellor of the Order 


Edinburgh, and 
degree of LI.D., 
him the degree of D.C.L. 


of the Garter, and a member of most of the learned 
societies. ‘The late Bishop married in 1859 a daughter of 
Mr. John Dellar, of Navestock. 


A PICTURESQUE TUNISIAN CEREMONY. 
very year at Tunis a solemn religious service is held 
in memory of the Barly Christian martyrs, Vivia Perpetua 
and Felicita. The ceremony was conducted = year on 
March 7 by Monsignor Archbishop of Carthage. 
Our Illustration shows one of the most picturesque 
incidents in the eclebration—namely, the procession to the 
subterranean chambers attached to the ancient arena of 
Carthage, the very place where in the third century the 





( ‘ombe Ss, 


two martyrs were delivered tothe wild beasts. The setting 
of the African landscape, the picturesque Roman ruins and 
the memories they evoke, the procession of the clergy, 
watched by graye and curious-eyed Arabs grouped near 


the entrance to the combine to form a seene of 


singular interest. 


crypt, 
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THE THIRD OF OUR SERIES OF RECORD NUMBERS. 


THE RECORD NUMBER 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S REIGN 
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attractive 


Historical Series 


new 


an excellent third to our 
Numbers, and presents many and 
features, | 


Forms 
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Illustrating Important Events in Queen Victoria’s Life, 
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HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAVURES. 


New 


applt ation to 





THE FUNERAL CORTEGE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
A high-cluss Photogravure from the clever Painting by G. Amato of * The 
Funeral Cortége of Queen Victorii.’ Price £1 1s. 200 Artist's Proot t 
£2 %s. cach; size, 48in. by Zin. with m unt. 
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AT THE BOOKSELLERS’. 
Tie Love-Letters of Prince Bismarck. Edited by Prince Herbert Bismarck. 


Two vols. (Heinemann. 20s 


Studies of French Criminals. HH. B. Irving. (Ieinemann. 10s. 
In Thibet and Chinese Turkes'ans Being the Record of Three Years’ Exploration, 
Captain H. 1. 1. Deasy. (Fisher Unwin. 21s. 

Vanual of South African History. The Hon. A. Wilmot. (Kegan Paul. fs. 

The Silver Skull, S. QR. Crockett. (Smith, Elder. 6s 

Pastovals of D tf. M. E. F.anecis. (Longmars. 6s 

Voysey. RO. Plowse, (Heinemann, 6s. 

Colluquics of Criticism, (Fisher Unwin. 3s. 61 

Dictionary of Architecture and Ruilding. Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph D. 
First vol. (Macmillan. 25s. 

The Stage in America, 1897-1900, Norman Hapgood. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. De Quincey. Library of Eng’ish 
Classics. (Maemillan. 3s. 6d. 
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KING EDWARD VII. AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA AT THE OPENING 
OF PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready, 200 Artist’s Proofs from this fine Painting by Mr. S. Begg. 
Price £2 2s. each; Prints, £1 1s. each. Size, exclusive of margin, 
24in. by 17in. Printed on In‘ia paper in highe-t class sty'e. 
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London: Surru, Evprer and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


(THE AUT ITYPE JfISE ART ( yALLERY. 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 10 TO 6, 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO TIE 


PERMANENT 
REPRODUC 


EXHIBITION 
TIONS OF 


OF AUTOTYPE (CARBON) 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


OR PRE N 

now on View a Collection of Selected Examples tastefully framed 

aud at moderate prices. 

3 distinctive Fine Art Character, 
Adornment, prove acceptal 

ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST FREE. 


ro Lt T 


The Company has 


SF SENTS. 


FR ee ALO osse 


sp and, being eminently 
table for Home 


xe Presents. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
‘RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall. 


4 
] THE EIGHUY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 

4 Seles ted Pictures by Professor KARL HEFFNER. 

From 9.30 to 6 Admission. 1s, 





UM. 


TO-NIGHT 


CORIOLA 
and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, SHAKSVERE'S 
CORIOLANUS., 

HENRY IRVING. 
Miss ELLEN TERRY. 


L*cF NUS. 


Coriolanus 
Volumnia 


Box Office (Mr ©. W. Mae kay) open 10 to 10. 
- II i LONDON IITPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET. LRICESTEL SQUARE, W.c. 
M: ng s A Mi. JL. ie. big 






1< 
VICK 


TV fat © bad 
ENTER VAINMENTO 


UNENAMELED. 


AN "PRULLIANCE. 


and BURGESS 





OHAWK, MOORE 
JAMES'S HALL, ‘Ten Times Weekly—N 

at3. Great Success of all the L ster Novelties i iH 1 Ketch Her 
Fast Asleep,” * Dinah Price,”’ “* Mister O' Reilly,”’ ** When Do L Love You,” Animated 
Automaton, &c. 5s., 3s., 2s., Tickets—Whitehcad’s and all Libra: ies. 


MINSTRELS, 


; Monday Wednesday, 


N 


st. 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION DES BEAUX ARTS. 








LE 
GRAND | 
PALAIS / 


















































1. The Portico fronting the Avenue Nicolas II. 2. The Sculpture Gallery 5. The Hall of the Avenue d’ Antin. 4. The Grand Staircase. 
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THE MILITARY SPECTACLE AT EARI’S COURT: SCENES OF THE WAR IN CHINA. 

















BROTHERS IN ARMS. 





STREET SCENE IN PEKING. AMERICANS SCALING THE WALLS OF PEKING. 











~ ace! | 


EF 
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ARRIVAL OF THE LEGATION GUARDS AT PEKING. 





TUE ILLUSTRATED 





a —— ee 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ADMIRALTY LORDS 

AT MALTA. 
The Renown battle-ship, in 
command of Captain the 
Hon. H. Tyrwhitt, and 
flying the flag of Vice- 
Admiral Fisher, arrived ut 
Malta on Saturday, the 6th, 
from San Remo, bringing 
Lor Selborne, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Admiral 
Lord Walter Kerr, First Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Rear - Admirals Custance 
and Fawkes. The destroyer 
flotilla met the Renown off 
Malta, executed some fine 
manceuvres, and then 
escorted the Renown into the 
harbour. A naval review of 
12,000 men, landed from 
the Mediterranean Squad- 
ron, and commanded by 
Lord Charles Beresford, 
was held on the Racecourse 
by Sir John Fisher, who 
was closely accompanied by 
Lord Selborne and Sir 
Francis Grenfell. Other 
spectators were Admiral 
Lord Walter Kerr and 
Lord Rosebery. 


THE PARIS SALON. 
The new Grand Palais in 


the Champs Elysées gives 





FROM OXFORI 


last to the principal art 
show of the Paris year 
quarters worthy of it. The 
crude light of the old 
Palais de lV Industrie is no 
longer seen, and the im- 
provement in the tempera- 
ture of the new building 
was particularly appre- 
ciated during the summer 
licit of last Sunday. That 
day was‘ Varnishing- Day,” 
when artist puts the 
finishing touch to his 
picture in its new position, 
dusts it, and tilts it till it 
contents his eye. In Paris 
he doés all this in the 
presence of spectators, who 
are admitted on a pay- 
ment of ten francs, and 
who this vear included in 
their number the King of 
the Belgians. 


tne 


THE NEW GALLERY 
PRIVATE VIEW. 
The ‘* Members’ Day” of 
the New Gallery, on 
Saturday afternoon last 
week, was so precisely 
like a *‘ Private View ” that 
one cannot easily adopt 
the new name for the old 
function. Among the ex- 
hibitors present were 


THE RESTOCKING OF THE THAMES WITH SALMON : 


TO PUTNEY 


LORD 


IN HOURS 


ROSEBERY 


a, oe 


ee 
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PLACING SAMLETS IN THE RIVER AT TEDDINGTON, APRIL 23. 


Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Stokes, 
Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., 
Mr. Gotch, Mr. Stott, Sir 
Philip Burne - Jones, and 
Tady Granby. Mr. Watts, 
R.A., and Mr. Sargent, 
R.A. Some account of 
the pictures wi!l be found 
in the ‘‘Art Notes” on 
another page. 


RESTOCKING 

OF THE THAMES. 
On Tuesday last six hun- 
dred young salmon were 
placed in the Thames at 
‘Teddington Weir, under the 
supervision of the Thames 
Salmon Association, with 
a view to making the 
Thames again a salmon 
river. Thetish, which varied 
in length from five to seven 
inches, were conveyed to 
their destination in tin 
cans. From these they were 
transferred to glass globes, 
s» that the condition of 
each might be noted, and 
then to the water. 


THE 


A REMARKABLE 
ROWING 
PERFORMANCE. 
On April 22 three oarsmen, 
Mr. Spencer Gollan, the 





59 MINUTES: MR. SPENCER 


COMING ON BOARD H.M.S. 
TO MEET THE LORDS OF 


GOLLAN, 


* CAESAR,”’ 


TOM 


AT NAPLES, 
THE ADMIRALTY 


EN 


SULLIVAN, 


AND GEORGE TOWNS 


ROUTE FOR 


MALTA, 


LEAVING 


HENLEY. 


race-horse owner and golf- 
player, assisted by George 
Towns, the English pro- 
fessional sculling champion 
and Tom Sullivan, of 
Battersea, rowed {rom 
Folly Bridge, Oxford, to 
Putney Bridge, in just one 
minute less than fourteen 
hours. They started at 
half-past fir: in a 
treble-sculling racing-boat. 


a.in., 


THE EARL’S COURT 
SPECTACLE. 
China will figure largely at 
Earl's Court this summer. 
In connection with the 
Military Exhibition, to be 
opened on May 4, Mr. Imre 
Kiralfy will produce in the 
Empress ‘Theatre — which 
is, by the way, the largest 
building of its kind in the 
world — a huge realistic 
military spectacle entitled 
‘*China:; or, The Relief 
of the Legations,” based, 
needless to say, on last 
year’s thrilling incidents in 
the Far East. There will 
be more than a thousand 
performers, and over fifty 
speaking parts -— figures 
which afford some idea 
of the magnitude of the 

production. 











PERSONAT. 
The King, on visiting the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
directed that the pictures surrounding M. Benjamin 
Constant’s portrait of Queen Victoria should be removed, 
and that the picture should have a wall entirely to itself. 
The death of Dr, Charles Cairns Deane Tanner, which 
occurred on April 21, renfoves from Parliament a remark- 
able personality 
among Irish 
members. Dr. 
Tanner, who sat 
for Mid - Cork 
since 18865, 
allowed himself 
liberty of speech 
to the utmost 
limit of the law, 
and sometimes 
beyondit. Despite 
his vehemence, 
however, in party 
discussion, he had 
a more. genial 


side, which won 
him many private 
friends. Dr. 
Tanner came of 
a good Irish 
family, and was 





born at Cork in 
1850. Winchester 
was’ his. school, 
and his student 
days were passed at Queen’s College, Cork, Berlin, and 
Leipzic. He began his public career as a Tory, but in 1885 
became completely converted to Nationalism. Dr. ‘Tanner 
was chief Nationalist Whip, and had figured in many a 
stormy scene in the House of Commons. Once, during the 
suffered imprisonment, and only in 


Photo. Ritsecll 
Tue LAtreE Dr. TAaxyetr, 


Member for Mid-Co:k. 


coercion days, he 








| 


Iz, Stamford, 


Photo. Niche 
THE MARCHIONESS OF EXETER, 
Nf Miss Myra Onrve-Pow eit 
August last his conduct led to his exclusion from the 


Ilouse for the rest of the sitting. 
A bronze bust of Sir John Mowbray was unveiled by 
the Speaker im Committee Room No. 14 at the House 
of Commons. Sir John Mowbray represented Oxford 
University for many years, was “ Father”? of the House, 
and Chairman of the Committee of Standing Orders and 
the Committee of Selection for a quarter of a century. He 
represented a tradition of public life peculiar to England, 
and most happily a tradition that shows no sign of decay. 
St. Paul's School is represented upon the Military 
Education Committee by its High Master, Dr. Frederick 
William Walker. 
Born in London 
in 1830, he was 
educated at 
Rugby and = at 
Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, 
where he took 
lirst Class Classi- 
cal and Second 
Mathe- 
iInatical Moder- 
ations. and 
beeame Fellow. 
Ile was called to 
the Bar in 1867; 
and two years 
later became 
High Master of 
Manchester 
Grammar School. 
Hie has con- 
tributed various 
articles on Philo- 
logy to the Clas- 
sical Review, and 
University. In the 
an expert. 


Class 





Dr. F 
Member of Com..ittee on Military Educition. 


W. Waker, 


ix an Honorary Litt.D. of Victoria 
detail of modern examinations he is 
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Sir Alfred Milner has obtained three months’ leave of 
absence. Never did an administrator better deserve a 
holiday. For two years he has had the most exacting 
responsibilities that ever fell upon a Colonial representative 
of the Crown. There is an absurd suggestion that Sir 
Alfred Milner’s holiday means his recall, and some 
French journalists have been exulting over this mare’s 
nest, “ 


A strong protest has been made agaiust the proposal 
to erect a memorial window in Westminster Abbey in 
honour of the late Duke of Westminster. It is urged 
that the Duke did nothing that entitles him to such a 
distinction. 


Mr. John Corbett, known in Worcestershire as the 
Salt King, died at his residence, Impney, near Droitwich, 
on Monday even- 
ing at the age of 
eighty-four. He 
was instrumental 
in rescuing the 
salt trade of 
Worcestershire 
from decay, and 
placing it upon a 
sound commercial 
basis. Ile madea 
great fortune, and 
dispensed it with 
an open hand. 
The hospital he 
founded at Stour- 
bridge bears his 
name ; to other 
philanthropic 
institutions in the 
Midlands he con- 
tributed hand- 
somely ; and to 
Droitwich he 
made a_ present 
of Salters Hall. 
So long ago as in 1868 Mr. Corbett unsuccessfully contested 
Droitwich in opposition to Sir John Pakington. Six 
years later he was returned to Parliament, where he 
remained-—latterly as a Liberal Unionist—until 1892. 


Photo. Ruese'l 


Tue care Mn. Joun Corser, 


T .e Salt King. 


The new Marchioness of [xeter, whose marriage took 
place last week, has hitherto been known as Miss Myra 
Rowena Sibell Orde-Powlett. She is the only daughter of 
Lord and Lady Bolton, of Bolton Castle, County York, and 
was born in the December of 1879. Ler only brother, 
Mr. William George Algar Orde-Powlett, who is ten years 
her senjor, married in 1893 the eldest daughter of the: first 
Lord Ashbourne. At Wensley the marriage was celebrated 
by the Bishop of Ripon. Lord Bolton gave his daughter 
away, and Sir Thomas Whichcote was best man to the 
Marquis of Exeter. After the wedding, Lord and Lady 
Solton received their friends at Bolton Hall; and the 
married pair had a popular reception in the afternoon on 
reaching ‘* Burleigh House, by Stamford Town,” with its 
rather legendary tradition of a ‘‘ landscape-painter”’ lord 
and a ‘* yillage-maiden’’ bride. 

Miss Baden-Powell, whose engagement to Sir William 
Berry is announced, belongs to a family that has made its 
name a household word in the England of war-time. The 
defender of Mafeking is now head of the Transvaal Police ; 
and the future Lady Berry is likely to settle down in the 
South Africa of new conditions. The Ilon. Sir William 
Bisset Berry was born ut Aberdeen and educated at its 
University. In 1864 he settled at Queenstown, Cape of 
Good Hope, practised medicine there, and was, in time, 
chosen as its representative in the House of Assembly, the 
Speaker of which he has been for the last three years. 


The Committee appointed to inquire into military 
education at Woolwich and Sandhurst, and to reconsider 
the system of 
examinations for 
extrance into the 
Army, will have 
some hard — and 
hard-fought—pro. 
blems to solve. It 
has a hard-headed 
president in the 
Right Hon. A. 
Akers- Douglas, 
P.C., First Com- 
missioner of 
Works, with a 
seat in the 
Cabinet. He was 
born in 18651, the 
eldest son of Mr. 
Aretas Akers, of 
Malling Abbey, 
Kent, and he has 
represented the 
St. Augustine's 
Division of his 
native county for 
over twenty years. 
Iie was educated at Eton and University College, Oxford, 
was called to the Bar, and served as Captain of the East 
Kkent Yeomanry Cavalry, as Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury, and Whip to the Conservative Party. 





fo. Russell 


Mr. AKERS-DovaLas, 


Chiirman of Committee on Military Education. 


Mr. Merriman has thrown over Mr. Stead by declaring 
that the war in South Africa has been conducted with 
humanity. But Mr. Merriman is still fond of Mr. Stead’s 
vocabulary. Ile says the policy of the British Government 
is ‘*hellish,’’ because it aims, in his opinion, at the establish- 
ment of ‘‘racial ascendency.” But for the ascendency 
policy of Mr. Kruger he has no epithets, except in private 
letters. 

All the wild boars at Windsor, except four, which will 
be sent to the Zoological Gardens, are to be slaughtered. 
During the work of choosing the survivors the keeper had 
to run for his life. 

Mr. Patrick Mclugh, member for North Leitrim, has 
been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for seditious 





libel in the Sligo Champicn, of which he is proprietor. 

The libel consisted of the intimidation of jurors in the 

discharge of their duty. It is a long time since an 

Irish M.P. went to gaol as a political prisoner, and 

Mr. McHugh must feel that he has been chosen for a 

rare privilege. 
The Rev. 

been reported murdered in 

friendship of a 

wide circle, both 

at home and in 

the Australian 

Colonies. He was 

born in Argyll- 


5 iy 
ee 
shire nearly sixty / % 


James Chalmers. the missionary who has 
New Guinea, enjoyed the 


ae 


Sw 
wy 
“a 


+. > 


years ago, and 
began life as a * 
law-clerk in In- + tl 
veraray. Thence P 

he proceeded to > 
Glaszow, where 
he became a City 
inissionary, and 
in 1866 he went 
to Raratonga, the 
headquarters of 
the Pacific Mis- 
sions. He after- 
wards took up his 






abode at Port 
Moresby, where Photo. Ettiolt I 
his work con- (pak Bavod: Oeicin 


tributed greatly 
to the opening up 
of New Guinea. *‘Tamati,” as he was called by tly 
Papuans (the name recalls Tusitala), was very popular 
among the natives, and it is difficult to understand how 
he should have come by any mishap. Ile was the author 
* Pioneering 


Missionary, Murdered in New Guinet. 


of ** Work and Adventures in New Guinea,” 
and other volumes. 


in New Guinea,”’ 








= Brees! 
Photo. KEdivtt and Fry. 
MISS BADEN-POWELL. 


ExGacep vo Sin W. Berry, Speaker or tur Cape ParLiaMent. 


Vera Gelo hus been acquitted by a French jury. She 
admitted that M. Deschanel was not the man she took him 
to be when she fired at him, and wounded her friend, who 
is now dead. M. Deschanel testified that he had not been 
at Geneva for many years. It was at Geneva that Vera 
Gelo was insulted by some inysterious person not yet 
identified. It is well for the sake of Paris and Geneva 
that this young woman has been induced to return 
to Russia. Her native country ought to enjoy the exclusive 
responsibility for her hysterical pranks. 


The Rev. Edmond Warre, ID).1).. as ead Master of 
Kton, will bring to the Army Education aud Examination 
Inquiry a_ very 
ripe experience. 
Born in London 
in 1837, he was 
educated at Eton, 
where he was 
Newcastle 
Scholar, and at 
Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he 
had a scholarship, 
First Class Mods., 
First Class Lit. 
Hum., a Feilow- 
ship of All Souls’, 
and an Honorary 
Fellowship of 
Balliol. He re- 
turned to Eton in 
1860 as Assistant 
Master, becoming 
Head Master 
twenty-four years 
later. Ifemarried 
Florenee, 
daughter of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel C. Malet, was a Colonel of Volunteers, and 
rowed of old in the Oxford boat. 





Photo, Russell, Wiids 


Tur Rey. Dr. Warr, 
Member of Committee on Military Education. 
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COW AR DVD. 


By A. E. W. MASON. % 





Illustrated by Mr. H. C. Seppings Wright. 














es EOFFREY,” said General l’eversham, ‘ look at the 
clock ! ”’ 
of 


The hands of. the clock made the 
was 


acutest 


angles, It close midnight, and ever since 
nine. the boy had sat at the dinner-table listening. He 


had: not spoken a word; he had barely once stirred in 


upon 


the three hours: he had sat turning a white and fascinated 
face upon speaker after speaker. At his father’s warning, 
a shock from his absorption, and reluct- 
‘*Must I go, father?” he asked, and the 
The 


versation was clear gain for the lad, they declared —a first 


he awoke with 
antly stood up. 
General’s guests ‘intervened in a chorus, con- 
taste of gunpowder which might stand him in good stead 
at a future time. 
bed for another half-hour, and with his face supported 
The 


flames of the candles were more’ and more blurred with a 


Geoffrey was allowed furlough from his 
between his hands, he continued to listen at the table. 


haze of tobacco-smoke, the room became intolerably hot, the 
level of the wine grew steadily lower in the decanters, and the 
boy's face took astrained, quivering look, his pallor increased, 
his dark wide-open eyes seemed preternaturally large. 

The of that terrible winter in the 
Crimea, now ten years past, 


stories were all 
and a fresh story was always 
in the telling before its pre- 
decessors were ended; for 
each of the had 
borne his that 
winter’s wounds and priva- 
It was still a reality 
rather than a 
them; they could feel even 
on this hot summer evening, 
and round this dinner-table, 
the chill 


the pinch of famine. 


men 
share of 


tions. 
memory to 


of its snows and 
Yet 
their recollections were not 
allof hardships. The Major 
told how the subalterns, of 
had then 
one, had cheerily played 
cards in the trenches three 
hundred yards from the 
Malakoff. One of the 
party was always told off 


whom he been 


to watch for shells from the 
fort’s black 
speck was seen in the midst 


guns. If a 


of the cannon-smoke, then 
the sentinel shouted, and a 
rush was made for safety, 


for the shell was coming 
their way. At night the 


burning fuse could be seen 
like a rocket in the air. So 
long as it spun and _ flew, 
the card-players were safe, 
but the moment it became 
stationary above their heads 
it was time to run, for the 
shell was falling upon them. 
The guns of the Malakoff 
were not the rifled guns of a 
later decade. When the 
Major had finished, the 
General again looked at the 
clock Geoffrey 


good-night. 


and said 

He stood outside the door 
listening to the muffled talk 
other side of the 
panels, and with a shiver 
lighted his candle and held 
it aloft in the dark and 
silent hall. There was not 
one man’s portrait upon the 
walls which did not glow 
with the colours of a uni- 


on the 


form, and there were the por- 
traits of many men. Father 


and son, the Fevershams 
had been soldiers from 
the very birth of the 
family. Father and son, 


in steinkirks and plumed 





hats, in shakoes and swallow-tails, in frogged coats 


and high stocks, they looked down upon the boy 
as though summoning him to the lke service. No 
distinction in uniform could obscure their resemblance 


that stood out with a remarkable clearness. 
The Ievershams were men of one stamp: lean-faced, hard 
rugged in 
level 


to each other: 


as iron, they lacked the elasticity of steel; 
feature, confident in expression, men with firm, 
mouths but rather narrow at the forehead, men of reso- 
lution and courage, no doubt, but hardly conspicuous for 
intellect and unconscious of their limitations, men with- 
out means or subtlety, fighting-men of the first class but 
hardly first-class soldiers. Some of the faces, indeed, 
revealed an actual stupidity. The boy, however, saw 
none of their defects. To him they were one and all 
portentous and terrible, and he had an air of one standing 
before his judges and pleading mutely for forgiveness. 
The candle shook in his hand. 

These Crimean nights, as his father termed them, 
were the worst of tortures to Geoffrey Feversham. He 
sat horribly enthralled so long as he was allowed ; le crept 
afterwards to bed and lay there shuddering. For his 





mother, a lady who, some twenty years before; had shone 
at the Court of Saxe-Coburg as much by the refinement of 
her intellect as by the beauty of her person, had bequeathed 
It was 


to him a very burdensome gift of imagination. 
visible in his face, marking him off unmistakably from his 
father and from the sturdy portraits in the hall. He had 
the capacity to foresee possibilities, and he could not but 
exercise that capacity. A’ hint was enough for the boy. 
Straightway he had a vivid picture before his mind, and as 
he listened to the men at the dinner-table, their rough- 
slipped words set him down’ in the midst of their battle- 
fields: he heard. the drone of bullets ; 
ing the shock of a charge. But of all the Crimean nights, 
this had been fraught with the most torments. 

His father had told a story with a lowered voice, and 
in his usual jerky way. 

‘*A Captain! 
in all England. It 
rumour. 


he quivered, expect- 


ut. the gaps were easy to fill up. 
Yes, and he bore one of the best names 
incredible, and 
jut the rumour grew with every fight he was 
engaged’ in. At the Alma battle the thing was proved. 
He was acting as galloper to his General. I believe, upon 
my soul, the General chose him for the duty so that the 
man might set himself right. 
He was bidden to ride with 


seemed mere camp 











os 


The stories were all of that terrible winter in the Crimea. 


a message a quarter of a 
nile, and that quarter of a 
bullet - swept. 
men 


mile 

There 
looking on to have given 
had he 
dared and come through. 
But he did not 
refused, and was sent under 
arrest to his tent. He was 
court - martialled and 
broken. He dropped out of 
his circle like a plummet of 
lead; the very women in 
Piccadilly spat if he spoke 
to them. - He blew his 
brains out three years later 


was 
were enough 


him a reputation 


dare: he 





in a back. bed-room_ off 
the Haymarket. Explain 
that if you can. Turns 


tail, and says ‘I daren’t!’ 
3ut you can’t explain it. 
You can only say it’s the 
truth, and shrug your 
shoulders. Queer, 
prehensible things happen. 
There ’s one of them.” 
Geoffrey, however, 
understood only too well. 
He was familiar with many 
phases.of warfare of which 
General Feversham took 
little account, such as, for 
an instance, the strain and 


incom- 


suspense of the hours 
between the parading of 


the troops and the first 
crack of a rifle. He took 
that story with him, up the 
great staircase past the por- 
traits to his bed. He fell 
asleep only in the grey of 
the morning, and only to 
dream. of a crisis in some 
hard-fought battle when, 
through his cowardice, a 
movement was 
delayed, his country 
worsted, and those dead 
men in the hall. brought 
to irretrievable shame. 
Geoffrey’s power to foresee 
in one flash all the perils to 
be encountered, the hazards 
to be run, had taught him 
the hideous possibility of 
now 


necessary 


cowardice. He 
confronted with the hideous 
fact. He could not after- 


was 


wards clear his mind of the 
memory of that evening. 





He grew up with it; he looked upon himself as a born 
coward, and all the time he knew that he was destined for 
the Army. He could not have avoided his destiny without 
an explanation, and he could not explain. But what he 
could do he did. Hle hunted deliberately, hoping thut 
familiarity with danger would overcome the vividness of 
anticipations. But those before the 
beginnings of battles had their exact counterpart in the 
At such 
times he had a map of the countryside before his eyes, 
with ditch and fence and pit underlined and 
marked dangerous; and though he rode straight when 
the hounds were off, he rode straight with a flutter- 
ing keart. Thus he spent his youth. He passed into 
Woolwich, and out of it with high honours; he went to 
India with his battery, and returned home on a two years’ 
He had not been home more than a week when 


imagined hours 


moments of waiting while the covers were drawn. 


every 


furlough. 
his father broke one morning into his bed-room in a great 
excitement. 

‘ Geoff,” he cried. 

Geoffrey sat up in his bed. 

‘Your tells me 
declared.” 

Jetween France and Germany.” 


‘guess the news to-day!” 


manner, Sir, the news. War is 


Geoffrey said slowly— 

‘** My mother, Sir, was of Germany.” 

‘So we can wish that country all success.” 

‘Can we do no more * ” said Geoffrey, and he returned 

to the subject at breakfast-time. 
The Fevershams held 

influence might be exerted; it was only right that those 

who held a substantial stake in a country should venture 


now property in Germany ; 


something for its cause. The words came quite easily from 
] 


Geoffrey’s lips; he had been schooling himself to speak 
them ever since it had become apparent that Germany 
and France were driving to the collision of war. General 
Feversham laughed with content when he heard them. 

Feversham talking,”’ said he. But there 
my boy. There is the Foreign Enlistment 
‘t, for instar You are half German, to be sure; but 
y Juglish subject, and, by the Lord, you are all 
Feversham! No, I cannot give you permission to seek 
service in Germany. You understand, I cannot give you 
permission”: he repeated the words, so that the limit as 
well as the extent of their meaning might be fully under- 
tood, and as he repeated them he solemnly winked. *: Of 
course, you can go to Germany; you can follow the army 
as closely as In fact, I will give you 
e introductions with that end in view. You will 
experience, of course; but to seek service—no. To do that, 


That's a 


obstacle 


you are allowed. 
om rain 
as I have said, I cannot give you permi§sion.”’ 

The General went off chuckling to write his letters, and 
with them safely tucked away in his pocket, Geoffrey. drove 
later in the day to the station. General Feversham did not 
encourage demonstrations. He shook his son cordially by 
the hand. ‘‘There’s no way I would rather you spent 
vour furlough. But come back, Geoff,” said he. He was 
not an observant man, except in the matter of military 
detail, and of Geoffrey's object he had never the slightest 
sus] Had it been told him, however, he could only 
have considered it one of those queer inexplicable vagaries, 
like the history of his coward in the Crimea. 

Geoffrey's action, however, was of a piece w.th the rest 
of his life. It was due to no sudden desperate resolve. 
He went out to the war as deliberately as he had ridden 
out to the hunting-field. The realities of battle might 
prove his anticipations more unnecessary torments of the 
mind. ‘‘If only I can serve as a volunteer, as a private. 
in any capacity, through this campaign,” he thought, ‘I 
shall, at all events, know. And if I fail, I fail not in the 
company of my fellows, I disgrace only myself, not my 
name. But if I do not fuil——” He drew a great breath: 
he saw himself waking up one morning without oppression, 
without the haunting dread that he was destined one day 
to slink in forgotten corners of the world, a pariah, destitute 
He went out to 


suspicion. 


even of the courage to end his misery. 
the war because he was afraid of fear. 


CHAPTER IT. 
On the evening of the capitulation of Paris two sub- 
alterns of German artillery were seated before a camp-fire 
on a slope of hill overlooking the town. To both of them 
the cessation of alarm was as yet strange and almost 
incomprehensible, and the sudden silence after so many 
months lived amongst the booming of cannon had even a 
30th were particularly alert on this 
If a gust of 


disquieting effect. 
night when vigilance was never less needed. 
wind caught the fire and drove the red glare of its flame 
like a ripple across the grass, one would be sure to look 
quickly over his shoulder; the other perhaps would lift a 
warning finger and listen to the shivering of the trees 
behind them. Then with a relaxation of his attitude he 
would say ‘‘ All right,” and light his pipe again at the fire. 
But after one such gust he retained his position. 

‘* What is it, Feversham ?” asked his companion. 

‘‘ Listen, Max,” said Geoffrey ; and they heard a faint 
jingle. The jingle became more distinct; another sound 
was added to it, the sound of a horse galloping over hard 
eround. Both officers turned their faces away from the 
yellow entrenchment with its brown streak of gun below 
looked towards a roofless white-walled farm- 
left, of which the rafters rose black against 


and 


1 
them, 


house on the 





house an aide-de-camp galloped up to the fire. 

‘‘T want the officer in command of this battery,’ he 
cried out; and Geoffrey stood up. 

‘*T am in command.” 

The aide-de-camp looked at the subaltern in an extreme 
surprise. 

* You!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Since when *”’ 

‘Since yesterday,’ answered Feversham. 

‘*I doubt if the General knows you have been hit so 
hard,” the aide-de-camp continued. ‘‘ But my orders are 
explicit. The officer in command is to take sixty men and 
march to-morrow morning into St. Denis. He is to take 
possession of that quarter, he is to make a search for mines 
and bombs, and wait there until the German troops march 
in.” There was to be no repetition, he explained, of a 
certain unfortunate affair when the Germans, after occupy- 
ing a surrendered fort, had been blown to the four winds. 
He concluded with the comforting information that there 
were ten thousand French soldiers under arms in St. Denis, 
and that discretion was therefore a quality to be much 
exercised by Feversham during his day of search. There- 
upon he galloped back. 

Feversham remained standing a few paces froin the fire 
looking down towards Paris. His companion petulantly 
tossed a branch upon the fire. 

‘* Luck comes your way, my friend,” said he enviously. 

Geoffrey looked up to the stars and down again to 
Paris, which, with its lights, had the look of a reflected 
starlit firmament. Individual lights were the separate 
stars, and here and there a gash of fire, where a wide 
thoroughfare cleared, made a sort of milky way. 

‘*T wonder,” he answered slowly. 

Max started up on his elbow and looked at his friend in 
perplexity. 

‘‘Why! You have sixty men and St. Denis to com- 
mand. To-morrow may bring you your opportunity.” 
And again with the same slowness Geoffrey answered, 
**T wonder.” 

‘You joined us after Gravelotte, 
Why?” 

‘* My mother was German,” said Feversham, and turn- 
ing suddenly back to the fire, he dropped on the ‘ground 
beside his companion. 

‘*Tell me,” he said in a rare burst of confidence, 
‘*do you think a battle is the real test of courage? Here 
and there men run away, to be sure. But how many fight. 
and fight no worse than the rest, by reason of a sort of 
cowardice ? Fear of their companions in arms might 
dominate fear of the enemy.” 

‘*No doubt,” said Max. ‘‘ And you infer?” 

‘‘That the only touchstone is a solitary peril. When 
danger comes upon a man, and there is no one to see 
whether he shirks; when he has no friends to share his 
risks—that, I should thizk, would be the time when fear 
twists a man’s bowels.”’ 

‘*T do not know,” said Max. ‘All I am sure of is that 
luck comes your way and not mine. To-morrow you march 


” 


continued Max. 


into St. Denis.” 

Geoffrey Feversham marched down at daybreak, and 
formally occupied the quarter. The aide-de-camp’s calcu- 
There were at the least ten thou- 
Geoffrey's 


lations were confirmed. 
sand French soldiers crowded in the district. 
discretion warned him against any foolish effort to disarm 
them; he simply ignored their chassepots and bulging 
pouches, and searched the barracks, which the Germans 
were to occupy, from floor to ceiling. Late in the after- 
noon he was able to assure himself that his duty was ended. 
He billeted his men, and inquired whether there was a 
hotel where he could sleep the night. A French sergeant 
led him through the streets to an inn which matched in 
every detail of its appearance that dingy quarter of the 
town. The plaster was peeling from its walls, the window- 
panes were broken, and in the upper story and the roof 
there were yawning jagged holes where the Prussian shells 
had struck. In the dusk the building had a strangely 
mean and sordid look. It recalled to Feversham’s mind 
the inns in the novels of the elder Dumas, and acquired 
thus something of their sinister suggestion. In the eager 
and arduous search of the day he had forgotten those 
apprehensions to which he had given voice by the camp- 
fire. They now returned to him with the relaxation of 
his vigilance. He looked up at the forbidding house. ‘1 
wonder,” he said to himself. 

He was met in the hall by a little obsequious man, who 
was full of apologies for the disorder of his hostelry. He 
opened a door into a large and dusty room. 

‘*T will do my best, Monsieur,” said he; ‘‘ but food is not 
yet plentiful in Paris.” 

In the centre of the room was a large mahogany table, 
surrounded by chairs. The landlord began to polish the 
table with his napkin. 

‘We had an ordinary, Sir, every day before the war 
broke out. But most cheerful—every chair had its regular 
occupant. There were certain jokes, too, which every day 
were repeated. Ah! but it waslike home. However, all 
is changed, as you see. It has not been safe to sit in this 
room for many a long month.” 

Feversham unstrapped his sword and revolver from his 
belt, and laid them on the table. 

‘I saw that your house had unfortunately suffered,” 
he said. 

‘¢ Tt is ruined, Sir,” said the garrulous little man, ‘‘ and 


its master with it. Ah, war! It is a fine thing, no 
doubt, for you young gentlemen— but for us? T have lived 
in a cellar, Sir, under the ground, ever since your guns 
first woke us from our sleep. Look! I will show you!” 

He went out from the dining-room into the hall, and 
from the hall into the street. I’eversham followed him 
There was a wooden trap in the pavement close by the 
wall, with an iron ring. ‘The landlord pulled at the ring 
and raised the trap, disclosing a narrow flight of stone 
steps. Feversham bent forward and peered down into a 
a dark cellar. 

‘Yes, it is there that I have lived. 
and see for yourself,” and the landlord moved down a 
couple of steps. Feversham drew back. At once the 
landlord turned to him. 

‘* But there is nothing to fear, Sir,” he said, with a 
deprecating smile. Feversham coloured to the roots of 
his hair. 

‘* Of course there is nothing,” said he, and he followed 
the landlord. The cellar was only lighted by the trap- 
door, and at first Feversham, coming out of the daylight, 
could distinguish nothing at all. He however, 
with his back to the light, and in time he began to see. 
A little truckle-bed with a patchwork counterpane stood 
at the end; the floor was merely hard earth; the furniture 
consisted of a stove, a stool, and a small deal table. And 
as Feversham took in the poverty of this underground 
habitation he suddenly found himself in darkness again. 
The explanation came to him at once: the entrance to the 
cellar had been blocked from the light. Yet he had heard 
no sound except the footsteps of the people in the street 
Ile turned and faced the steps. As he 
the obstruction had 


Come down, Sir, 


stood, 


above his head. 
did so the light streamed down again ; 
been removed, and that obstruction had not been the trap- 
door, as Feversham had suspected, but merely the body 
of some inquisitive passer-by. He recognised this with 
relief, and immediately heard voices speaking together, 
and, as it seemed to him, in lowered tones. 

A sword rattled on the pavement, the entrance was 
again darkened, but Feversham had just time to see that 
the man who stooped down wore the buttons of a uniform 
He kept quite still, holding his 
breath while the man peered down into the cellar. He 
remembered with a throb of hope that he had himself been 
unable to distinguish a thing in the gloom. And then the 
landlord knocked against the table and spoke aloud. At 
once the man at the head of the steps stood straight up- 
Feversham heard him in French, ‘* They are 
here!” and he detected a note of exultation in the cry. At 
the same moment a picture flashed before his eyes, the 
picture of that dusty, desolate dining-room up the steps, 
and of a long table, surrounded by chairs, upon which lay 


IIe had 


and a soldier's képi. 


cry out 


a sword and a revolver-- his sword, his revolver. 
dismissed his sixty soldiers ; he was alone. 

‘* This is a trap,” he blurted out. 

‘* But, Sir, I do not understand,” began the landlord ; 
but Feversham cut him short with a whispered command 
for silence. 

The cellar darkened again, and the sound of boots rang 
upon the stone steps. A rifle besides clanged as it struck 
against the wall. The French soldiers were descending. 
Ieversham counted them by the light which escaped 
past their legs. The landlord kept the 
silence which had been enjoined upon him, but he fancied 
in the darkness that he heard someone's teeth chattering. 

The Frenchmen into the cellar, and 
barring the steps. Their leader spoke- 

‘*T have the honour to address the Prussian officer in 
command of St. Denis?” 

The Frenchman got no reply whatever to his words, but 
he seemed to hear something sharply draw in a breath. 
Ife spoke again into the darkness, for it was now impossible 
for any one of the five nen in the cellar to see a hand's 


There were three. 


descended stood 


breadth beyond his face. 

‘*T ain the Captain Plessy of Montandon’s Division ; I 
have the honour to address the Prussian officer ?” 

This time he reccived an answer, quietly spoken, yet 
with an inexplicable note of resignation. 

“T am Tieutenant Feversham, in 
St. Denis.” 

Captain Plessy stepped immediately forward, and bowed. 
Now as he dipped his shoulders into the bow a gleam of 
light struck over his head into the cellar; and he could not 
be sure, but it seemed to him that he saw a man suddenly 
off a blow. Captain Plessy 


command of 


raise his arm as if to ward 
continued— 

‘*T ask Lieutenant 
myself and my two officers to sleep to-night at this hotel”’; 
and now he very distinctly heard a long sigh of inexpressible 
Lieutenant Feversham gave him the permission 
Moreover, he added an 


Ieversham for permission for 


relief. 
he desired in a cordial, polite way. 
invitation. 

‘© Your name, Captain Plessy, is well known to me, as 
to all on both sides who have served in this campaign, and 
to many more who have not. I beg that you and your 
officers will favour me with your company at dinner.” 

Captain Plessy accepted the invitation, and was pleased 
to deprecate the Lieutenant’s high opinion of his merits. 
But his achievement, none the less, had been of a redoubt- 
able character. He had broken through the lines about 
Metz, and had ridden across I'rance into Paris without a 
single companion. In the sorties from that beleaguered 
town he had successively distinguished himself by his 








fearless uudacity. His name and reputation had travelled 
far, as Lieutenant leversham was that evening to learn. 
But Captain Plessy, for the moment, was all for making 
little of his renown. 

‘* Such small exploits should be expected from a soldier. 
One brave man may say that to another—is it not-so ? 
and still not be thought to be angling for praise,”’ 
Captain Plessy went up the steps, wondering who it was 
that had drawn the long, sharp breath of suspense, and 
uttered the long sigh of immense relief—the landlord or 
Lieutenant Feversham. Captain Plessy had not been in 
the cellar at the time when the landlord had seemed to hear 


and 


the chatter of a man’s teeth. 

The dinner was not a pronounced success, in spite of 
Feversham’s avoidance of any awkward topic. He sat 
ut the long table in the big, desolate, and shabby room, 
lighted only by a couple of tallow candles set in their 
candlesticks upon the cloth. 
And the two junior officers 
maintained an air of chilly 
reserve, and seldom spoke 
except when politeness com- 
pelled 
himself 
the burden of 
ment fell 


Plessv. 


them. Feversham 


was absorbed 
entertain- 
upon Captain 
IIe strove nobly 
he told stories. he drank a 
health to the ** 


of arms,’ he drew one after 


camaraderie 


the other of his companions 
into an interchange = of 
words if not of sympathies. 
But the told on 
him visibly towards the 
end of the His 


champagne-glass had been 


strain 
dinner. 


constantly refilled, his face 
wis now a trifle overflushed, 
lis eyes beyond nature 
bright, and he loosened the 
belt about his waist, and, at 
a moment when Feversham 
was not looking, the throut- 
More 


over, while up till now he 


buttons of his tunie. 


had deprecated any allusions 
to his reputation, he now 
began to talk of it himself. 
and in a particularly odious 
way. 

“A reputation, 
tenant, it 


Lieu- 
hus its advan- 
tages’; and he blew a kiss 
with his fingers into the air 
to designate the sort of 
advantages to which he 


Then 


side to 


he leaned 
avoid the 
Feversham 


referred. 
on one 
candle between 
and himself. 

* You are English, my 
(‘commandant ¥” he asked. 

‘*My mother was Ger- 
man,” replied Feversham. 

‘But you are English 
yourself. Now, have you 
met in England a 
Miss Marian 
And his leer 


was the most disagreeable 


ever 
certain 


Leveridge ?” 


thing that Feversham ever 
remembered to have set 
eyes upon. 


‘*No,” he 
shortly. 


answered 


‘‘And you have not 
heard of her?” 

“No,” 

gc. | 

Captain Plessy leaned 


back in his chair and filled 

Lieutenant Feversham’s tone was not that of a 
But the Captain’s brains were 
more than a little fuddled ; he repeated the name over to 
himself twice with the chuckle which asks for 
questions, and since the questions did not come, he must 


his glass. 


man inviting confidences. 
once or 


needs proceed of his own accord. 

‘** But I must cross to England myself; I must see this 
Miss Marian Ah! but your English girls are 
strange—name of Heaven, they are very strange.” 


Jeveridge. 


Lieutenant Feversham made a movement. The Captain 
was his guest; he was bound to save him, if he could, 
from a breach of manners, and saw no way but this of 
breaking up the party. Captain Plessy, however, was too 
quick for him; he lifted his hand to his breast. 

‘*You wish for something to smoke. It is true we 
have forgotten to smoke, but I have my cigarettes, and I 
beg you to try them; the tobacco, I think, is good, and 
you will be saved the trouble of moving.” 

Ife opened his case and reached it over to Feversham. 


3ut_ as Feversham, with a word of thanks, took 
a cigarette, the Captain upset the case as though 
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by inadvertence; there fell the table, under 
Fevershain’s eyes, not merely the cigarettes, but some of 
The letter was 


upon 


the Captain's visiting-cards and a letter. 
addressed to Captain Plessy in a firm character, but it was 
plainly the writing of a woman. Feversham picked it up, 
and at once handed it back to Plessy. 

‘© Ah.” said Plessy with a start of surprise. ‘‘ Was the 
letter indeed in the case ¥*’ And he fondled it in his hands, 
and finally kissed it with the upturned eyes of a cheap 
opera-singer. ‘A pigeon, Sir, flew with it into Paris. 
Happy pigeon that could be the bearer of such sweet 
messages !”’ 

He took out the letter from the envelope, and read a 
line or two with a sigh, and another line or two with a 
laugh. 

jut your English girls are strange!” he said again. 
‘‘ T[ere is an instance, an example fallen by accident from 





He held the candle up, 80 that the light fell clearly on Fevershant's fue. 


my cigarette-case, M. le Commandant. I will read it to 
you, that you may see how strange they are.” 

One of Plessy’s subalterns extended his hand and laid 
it on his sleeve. Plessy turned upon him angrily, and the 
subaltern withdrew his hand. 

‘*T will read it to you,” he said again to Feversham. 
eversham did not protest, nor did he now make any effort 
to move. But his face grew pale, he shivered once or twice, 
his eyes seemed to be taking the measure of Plessy’s 
strength, his brain to be calculating upon his prowess ; 
the sweat began to gather upon his forehead. Of these 
signs, however, Plessy took no note. He had reached, 
however inartistically, the point at which he had been 
aiming. 

He was no longer to be baulked of reading his letter. 
He read it through to the end, and I*eversham listened to 
the end. It told its own story. It was the letter of a 
girl who wrote in a frank impulse of admiration to a 
man whom she did not know. ‘There was nowhere a trace 
of coquetry, nowhere the expression of a single senti- 


mentality. Its tone was pure friendliness ; it was the 
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work of a quite innocent girl, who, because she knew the 


inan to whom she wrote to be brave, therefore believed 
him to be honourable. She expressed her trust in the 
very last words: ‘‘ You will not, of course, show this 
letter to anyone in the world. But IT wrong you even 


by mentioning such an impossibility.” 

‘* But you have shown it,” said Feversham. 

His face was now grown of an extraordinary, pallor ; 
his lips twitched as he spoke, and his fingers worked in 
a nervous uneasy manner upon the tablecloth. Captain 
Plessy was in far too complacent a mood to notice such 
trifles. 
mist with a sparkle of champagne, and he answered lightly 
as he unfastened another button of his tunic. 

‘*No, my friend, IT have not shown it. 


His vanity was satisfied; the world was a rosy 


I keep the 
lady’s wish.” 

“You have read it aloud. It is the same thing.” 
IIad I 
should 
And 


been a 


‘Pardon me. 
shown the letter I 
have shown the name. 
that would 
dishonour of which a gallant 

Is it not 
and I did 
not read the name.” 

‘But you took pains, 
Captain Plessy, that we 
should know the name be- 
read the letter.” 
Did I mention a 
exclaimed VPlessy,. 


have 


man is incapable. 


so 2 ] read at, 


fore you 
name 7” 
with an air of concern and 
a smile upon his mouth 
which gave the lie to the 
ar. yes. A 
long while ago. But did | 
say if was the name of thi 
lady who had written th 


concern. 


letter 2 Indeed, no. You 
make a shght mistake, my 
friend. IL bear no malice 
for it, believe me — upon 
my heart, no! <After 
dinner, and a little bottle 


of champagne, there is 
nothing more pardonable. 
Sut I will tell you why I 
read the letter.” 

sé If 
Fevershain, and the gravity 
of his tone struck upon his 


you please,” said 


companion suddenly as 
something unexpected and 
noteworthy. Pilessy drew 
himself together, and for 
the first time took stock of 
his host as of a possible 
adversary. Ile remarked 
the agitation of his face, the 
beads of perspiration upon 
his forehead, the restless 
tingers, and beyond all these 
hunted Jook in 
the eyes with which his 
experience had made him 
fainiliar. IIe nodded his 
head once or twice slowly, 


a certain 


as though he were comine 
definite 
Feversham. 


conclusion 


Then 


to a 
about 
he sat bolt upright. 

“Ah,” 
laugh, ** TI can 
question which puzzled me 
a little this afternoon,’ and 
he sank back «again in his 
chair with an 
tidence, 
smoke of his 
mouth. 


said he, with a 


answer a 


easy con- 
puffed the 
cigarette 


and 


from his 

Feversham was not 
sufficiently composed — to 
consider the meaning of Plessv’s remark. He put it aside 
from his thoughts as an evasion. 

‘You were to tell me, I think. why you read the 
letter.” 

‘+ Certainly,” answered Plessy. 
tache; his voice had lost its suavity, and had taken on an 
accent of almost contemptuous raillery. He even winked 
at his two brother-officers: he was beginning to play with 
‘+ | read the letter to illustrate how strange— 
Here is one of 


He twisted his mous- 


Feversham. 
how very strange 
them who writes tome. Iam grateful—oh, beyond words— 
but I think to myself what a different thing the letter 
would be if it had been written by a Frenchwoman. There 
would have been some hints—nothing definite, you under- 
stand, but a suggestion, a delicate provoking suggestion, 
of herself, like a perfume, to sting one into a desire for a 
nearer acquaintance. She would delicately. and without 
any appearance of intrusion, have permitted me to know 
her colour, perhaps her height, perhaps even to catch an 
elusive glimpse of her face. Very likely a silk thread of 
hair would have been left inadvertently clinging to a sheet 


—are your English girls. 
















of the paper. She would sketch, perhaps, her home, and 
speak remorsefully of her boldness in writing. Oh, but I 
can imagine the letter: full of pretty subtleties, alluring 
from its omissions, a vexation and a delight from end to 
end. But this, my friend!” He tossed the letter care- 
lessly upon the tablecloth. ‘I am grateful from the 
bottom of my heart, but it has no art.” 

At once Geoffrey Feversham's hand reached out and 
closed upon the letter. 

‘* You have told me why you read it aloud.” 

“Yes,” said Plessy, a little disconcerted by the quick- 
ness of Feversham’s movement. 

‘* Now I will tell you why I allowed you to read it to 
the end. I was of the same mind as that English girl 
whose name we both know. I could not believe that a man 
brave as I know you to be could, outside his bravery, be 
so contemptible.” Liat 

The words were brought out with a distinct effort ; 
none the less, they were distinctly spoken. 

A startled exclamation broke from the two subalterns ; 
Plessy commenced to blush. 

‘Sir, do I understand you?” 
standing above him, in a quiver of excitement. ‘You 
will hold your tongue, Captain Plessy, until I have 
finished. 1 allowed you to read the letter, never thinking 
but that some pang of forgotten honour would paralyse 
your tongue. You read it to the end. You complain there 
is no art in it, that it has no delicate provocations such as 
your own countrywomen would not fail to use. It should 


And he saw Feversham 
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the cellar. He also heard 
drawn the 


remarked that afternoon in 
Feversham speak immediately after he had 
breath. 

‘*There are reparations for insults,”’ said Feversham. 
Captain Plessy bowed. He was now almost as sober as 
when he had sat down to his dinner. 

‘* We will choose a time and place,” said he. 

‘* There can be no better time than now,” suddenly 
cried Feversham ; ‘‘ no better place than this. You have 
two friends, of whom, with your leave, I will borrow one. 
We have a large room and a candle apiece to fight by. 
To-morrow my duties begin again. We will fight to-night, 
Captain Plessy, to-night!’ And he leaned forward almost 
feverishly —his words had almost the accent of a prayer. 
The two subalterns rose from their chairs, but Plessy 
motioned them to keep still. Then he seized the candle 
which he had himself blown out, lighted it from the candle 
at the far end of the table, and held it up above his head, 
so that the light fell clearly upon Feversham’s face. He 
stood looking at Feversham for an appreciable time. Then 
he said quietly 

‘**T will not fight you to-night.” 

One of the subalterns started up, the other merely 


turned his head towards Plessy, but both stared at their 


Captain with an unfeigned astonishment and an unfeigned 
disappointment. Feversham continued to plead- 

But you must to-night. for to-morrow you cannot. 
To-night I am alone here, to night I give orders, to- 
morrow I receive them. You have your sword :t your side 
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THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS ON MILITARY 


be the more ‘ and T am vlad to 
believe that vou misjudge your countrywomen. Captain 
Plessv. I acknowledge that as you read out that letter with 
imple, friendly expression of gratitude for the spectacle 
brave man, I envied you hgartily. I should have been 
proud to have received it. [| should have much liked 
iow that some deed which I had done had made the 
moment brighter to someone a long way off 

whom I was not acquainted. Captain Plessy, I 

t allow you to keep this letter. You shall not 


account, 


loud again.” 

Feversham thrust the letter into the flame of the candle 
which stood between Piessy and himself. Plessy sprang 
up and blew the candle out, but little colourless flames 
were already licking along the envelope. Feversham held 
the letter downwards by a corner, and the colourless flames 
flickered up into a tongue of yellow, the paper charred and 
curled in the track of the flames, the flames leapt to Fever- 
sham's fingers; he dropped the burning letter on the foor 
and crushed it with his foot. Then he looked at Plessy 
and waited. He was as white as the tublecloth, his dark 
seemed to have sunk into his head and burned 
unnaturally bright, every nerve in his body seemed to 
be twitching; he looked very like the young boy who 
used to sit at the dinner-table on Crimean nights und 
listen in a quiver to the appalling stories of his father’s 
guests. As he had been silent then, so he was silent now. 
He waited for Captain Plessy to speak. Captain Plessy, 
however, was in no hurry to begin. Ie had completely 
lost his air of contemptuous raillery ; he was measuring 
Feversham warily, with the eyes of a connoisseur. 

‘You have insulted me,” he said abruptly, and he 
heard again that indrawing of the breath which he had 
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THE EMPEROR WILLIAM II. AND KING 


to-night; will you be wearing it to-morrow ?_ I pray you, 
gentlemen, to help me!” he said, turning to the subalterns. 
And he began to push the heavy table from the centre of 
the room. 

‘I will not fight you to-night, Lieutenant,’ Captain 
Plessy repeated. 

“And why?” asked Feversham, from his 
work. He made a gesture which had more of despair 
than of impatience. 

Captain Plessy gave his reason. It rang false to every 
man in the room, and indeed he made no attempt to give 
to it any appearance of sincerity. It was a deliberate 
excuse, and not his reason. 

‘* Because you are the Prussian officer in command, and 
the Prussian troops march into St. Denis to - morrow. 
Suppose that I kill you, what sort of penalty should I 
suffer at their hands 7” 

** None,” exclaimed Feversham. ‘* We can draw up 
an account of the quarrel, here, now. Look, here are paper 
and ink, and, as luck will have it, a pen that will write. I 
will write an account with my own hand, and the four of 
us can sign it. Besides, if you kill me, you can escape 
into Paris.” 

‘*] will not fight you to-night,” said Captain Plessy, 
and he set down the candle upon the table. Then with an 
elaborate correctness he drew his sword from its scabbard 
and offered the handle of it to Feversham. ‘‘ Lieutenant, you 
are in command of St. Denis. I am your prisoner of war.” 

keversham stood for a moment or two with his hands 
clenched. The light had gone out of his face. 

‘‘T have no authority to make prisoners,” he said. 
He took up one of the candles and gazed at his guest in 
perplexity. 
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* You 
tain Plessy,” 
a word. 

‘* Good-night, gentlemen,” said Feversham, and Captain 
Plessy bowed deeply as Feversham left the room. 

A silence of some duration followed upon the closing 
of the door. The two subalterns were as perplexed ar 
Feversham to account for their hero’s conduct. They 
sat dumb and displeased. Plessy stood for a moment 
thoughtfully; then he made a gesture with his hands 
as though to dash the whole incident from his mind, 
and taking a cigarette from his case, proceeded to light 
it at the candle. As he stooped to the flame he 
noticed the glum countenances of his brother-officers, 
and laughed carelessly. 

‘*You are not pleased with me, my friends,” said he, 
and he threw himself on to a couch which stood against 
the wall opposite to his companions. ‘* You think I did 
not speak the truth when I gave the reason of my refusal ? 
Well, you are right. I will give you the real reason why 
I would not fight. It is very simple. I do not wish to be 
killed. I know these white-faced, trembling men—there 
are no men more terrible. They may run away; but if 
they do not, if they string themselves to the point of 
action—take the word of a soldier older than yourselves— 
then is the time to climb trees. ‘lo-morrow I should very 
likely kill our young friend; he would have had time to 
think, to picture to himself the little point of steel glitter- 
ing towards his heart—but to-night he would wssuredly 


given me your real reason, Cap- 
Captain Plessy did not answer 


have not 
he said. 
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VII.: EXAMPLES OF THE GERMAN SERVICE KIT, 


have killed me. But, as I say, I do not wish to be killed 
You are satisfied °”’ 
It appeared that they were not. 


They sat with all the 
appearances of discontent. They had no words for Captain 
Plessy. Captain Plessy accordingly rose lightly from his 
seat. 

‘*Ah!” said he, ‘‘my good friend the Lieutenant has, 
after all, left me my sword. The table, too, is already 
pushed sufficiently on one side. There is only one candle 
to see by, but it will serve. You are not satisfied, gentle- 
men? ‘Then ” But both subalterns now hastened to 
assure Captain Plessy that they considered his conduct had 
been entirely justified. 

THE END. 


GERMAN SERVICE UNIFORM. 

in view of the recent interchange of ideas between King 
Edward VII. and the German Emperor regarding army 
uniform, our Illustrations of the German field service 
kit come with peculiar appropriateness. His Imperial 
Majesty, it will be remembered, a few days ago sent 
Genera: Count von Moltke and Lieutenant von Usedom ona 
mission to the King, and with them came a sergeant who 
acted as model on the occasion when the uniforms in 
question were inspected and discussed. Germany 18 
nothing if not practical in her army arrangements, and 
an examination of our pictures will reveal the adapt- 
ability of the costume to campaigning. King Edward 
was greatly interested in the outfit, and observed with 
minute attention the components, which he had packed 
and unpacked efore him. The deputation also visited 
the War Office 
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THE DUKE OF CORNWALL AND YORK’S COLONIAL TOUR: SCENES AT SINGAPORE. 


WAYSIDE HOUSES NEAR SINGAPORE BOATS AT THE MOUTH OF SINGAPORE RIVER. 


» 


lie distance from Colombo to Singapore, which is 1975 
miles, was covered by the Ophir at an average speed of 
to fourteen knots. The Ophir led, brilliantly 
illuminated at night, the following on her port 
quarter, and the St. Georye to starboard. The weather 
was hot throughout, but with mitigating thunderstorms. 
notably one, on Friday last week, which drenchel 
those who slept on deck. 
The monotony of the voyage 
was relieved by the usual 
iinusements on board, and 
by a_ little exchange of 
signalling between the three 
] One welcome 
from the Ophir to 
no and the St. George 
which promised 
> men sixty hours’ leave 
Melbourne and Sydney. 
oval Highness 
> message con- 
that the men of 
from having 
. little more money in their 
pockets than they would have 
had if they had spent it in the 
creat heat of Colombo, will 
thoroughly enjoy their leave 
in Australia.”” The crossing 
' the Line the Duke wished 
to be celebrated in the tra- 
ditional manner. ‘Thus, on 
Thursday last week, the 
signalled: ‘His 
Royal Highness received a 
telegram when at Colombo 
from Mr. and Mrs. Neptune 
their intention of 
he ships of the 
on April 25. His 


ighness hopes you 


theta 
hirteen 


Juno 


mes- 


that 


Oph ir 


and as 
many young 
rd your ships 
ot yet had the 
a personal 
to this old sea- 
you will allow the ancient custom of 
carried ovit for the entertainment and 
The two ships entered 
fun. Captain Bush signalled: *+ Please inform 
Royal Highness that I have ordered the hawse- 
g to be kept open on the 25th for King Neptune 
ind his wife and daughters, and I shall have the 
presenting my débutantes to them.” 


nit thi ~yayt 
11t THIS Visit, 


} 
ist be 


dog. he trusts 


! 
ne service to be 


amusement of the ship's company.” 


into the 


honour of 


A NATIVE HOUSE 


IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF 


Last Sunday was made ‘‘a movable feast,” being 
celebrated on Saturday by divine service on board the 
Ophir, so that Sunday itself should be kept free for 
coaling at Singapore, which was reached at_ half- 
past seven in the morning. ‘The ships lying in the 
roads were the Arethusa, Aurora, Linnet, Algerine, and 
Rosario, as well as a Dutch war- ship, the Piet Hein, 


CAVANAGH BRIDGE, SINGAPORE. 

sent expressly to take part in the welcome. The Governo 
at once visited the Duke, also the Captains of the Junu 
and St. George. Then the Duke and Duchess landed in a 
barge, and were received by a brilliant company of naval, 
military, and civic officials, and a group of Chinese, 
gorgeous in silks and jewels. The decorated streets were 
crowded by Chinese and Muaiays as the royal party drove 
to the Governor's house. White awnings covered the 


SINGAPORE, PART OF 


RAFFLES PLACE 


roadway, and there were Chinese lanterns and many 
legends of greeting. At Johnson’s Pier and other points 
a good many European ladies added to the general adorn- 
ment. Marines and bluejackets were familiar figures— 
as familiar as the strains of the National Anthem—and 
the Sultan of Perak’s Mounted Bodyguard were brilliant 
under the sunshine in their red costumes. The Duke 
himself wore a white naval 
uniform, and the Duchess 
was dressed in white and 
black. 
Singapore, the City of 
the Lion, and therefore a 
sort of Venice of the East, 
is, as everyone knows, one 
of the Straits Settlements 
belonging to Great Britain 
in South-East Asia, so that 
in saying good - bye to 
Singapore their toyai 
Highnesses say good-bye 
to that ‘‘ gorgeous East” 
which Venice itself once 
‘*held in fee.” During its 
occupation by the English, 
who bought it from the 
Sultan of Jehore, Singapore 
has vastly risen into import- 
ance. It is a great centre 
of trade with the islands of 
the Eastern Seus, with the 
Dutch East Indies, with 
Siam, France, and China, 
The annual value of this 
trade is now set down at 
about £50,000,000, where 
seventy years ago it was 
only £2,000,000. The town 
is well planned, well built. 
and apportioned into Malay, 
Chinese, Kling, Malabar. 
and European quarters. It 
lies on a small river in 
4 an open bay, with a fine 
» C. Bradbury. suspension bridge as one of 
its features; while others 
are the Raffles Museum, 
the Raffles Lighthouse, the [Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Cathedrals, the Botanical Gardens, Fort Canning. 
and the fine palace and gardens of the Governor —- all 
of which were duly admired by the royal visitors, royally 
welcomed. 
Leaving Singapore the royal party naturally began to 
look forward rather than backward. In this spirit they 
sent a cable to Lord Hopetoun to say that all was well 
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THE DISCOVERY OF SUBMERGED STATUES AT CERIGO: THE DIVERS AT WORK. 
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THE ANNUAL PROCESSION AT TUNIS IN MEMORY OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN MARTYRS, PERPETUA AND FELICITA, 
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THE VISIT OF THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY TO MALTA. 








THE REVIEW BEFORE THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 








THE REVIEW: THE BLUEJACKETS AND 





THE LORDS OL’ THE ADMIRALTY PROCEEDING TO MALTA FROM SAN REMO IN H.M.S. “ RENOWN,’? ESCORTED BY DESTROYERS, APRIL 13. 
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BUDGET OF 1901: SIR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH, CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCI 
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‘*T want a tux that everybody shall pay, and not only those who are privileged to pay the Income Taw or Death Duties, o 
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Sir W. Harcourt 
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CCHEQUER, DELIVERING HIS ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, APRIL 18. 


a, or those who indulge in alcohol or tobacco, Therefore I am bold enough to propose a duty on sugar.” 
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AUSTRALASIAN WILD LIFE: THE CASSOWARY, 
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“SHAMROCK II.’”? AFLOAT: THE SCENE IMMEDIATELY 


Dumbarton was en féte on Saturday last week, when the 
new yacht built by Sir Thomas Lipton with intent to 
‘lift? the America Cup in August was launched from the 
Leven shipyard. The workmen had a holiday, and were 
admitted with their families to the yard. The opposite 
banks of the Clyde were fringed by spectators, and into 
Dumbarton poured a steady stream of visitors, brought by 
train, boat, and cycle. Irom Glasgow Central Station came 
the special train bearing Sir Thomas Lipton and his guests, 
who included Lord and Lady Dufferin, Lord Frederick 
Biack wood, Lord and Lady Blythswood, Lord Breadalbane, 
the Ifon. Charles Russell, and Mr. and Mrs. Pirrie. 
Punctually—even a little before time, by a good augury 

Lady Dufferin broke a bottle of wine over the bows of 
Shamrock I1., as she glided on the pontoons gracefully 
into the Clyde amidst an outburst of cheering that 
resounded from shore to shore, the firing of guns, the 
blowing of whistles, and the waving of hats, handkerchiefs, 
and hands. If good wishes could secure Shamrock J. 
her victory, Aimerica might us well begin to pack up the 


Cup. Certainly she will do so with a very good grace, 
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“SHAMROCK I 


A SYMBOL OF THREE KINGDOMS: THE 
AND THE YACHT 
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AF 
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‘TER THE LAUNCH. 

if and when the occasion arises. That, at least, is the 
impression given by the bearing of the numerous American 
sporting journalists who were present on Saturday and 
entered with zest into the full spirit of the proceedings. 
The fact is that a good sportsman is a sportsman first and 
an American or an Englishman afterwards. 

Shamrock I/., designed by Mr. G. L. Watson, and 
built by Messrs. William Denny and Brothers, carries a 
fuller beam, to stand up under a heavy pressure of canvas, 
than that borne by her predecessor. She also appears to 
have a cleaner run aft; but, on her lines, nothing could 
be seen but the topsides, and naturally the details are still 
shrouded in some secrecy. American onlookers say that 
she resembles the Columbia, has about 27 feet water-line, 
with an overhanging bow and stern of about 50 feet. The 
frames of the hull are of nickel steel, the deck is of 
steel, with a thin coating of yellow pine, the plating being 
of manganese bronze. Her topsides are white, relieved by 
a green stripe above the water-line. Underneath, on 
the day of the launch, she shone like burnished gold. 
The adoption of manganese bronze proves that our 
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THE YACHT TOWED INTO DOCK. 


designers have followed American opinion in its reaction 
against aluminium. 

Luncheon was served to a number of guests in. Messrs. 
Denny’s model-room. In reply to the toast: ‘* Sham- 
rock IT,,’ proposed by the Lord Provost of Glasgow, Sir 
Thomas Lipton thanked the designer and builders for the 
unremitting care which they have devoted to the con- 
struction of the yacht. ‘‘ We will go across the seas full 
vf hope this time that we will lift the trophy.” Sir 
Thomas then handed a souvenir gold bangle to Lady 
Dufferin, ‘‘the godmother of this yacht”; and other 
ladies present had for a trophy a ring of manganese 
bronze. The crew of the Shamrock afterwards unharnessed 
Sir Thomas’s horses and drew his carriage along the road 
amid the enthusiastic cheering of the crowd. Shamrock 1/., 
after all these festivities in her honour, was towed up to 
Prince’s Dock, Glasgow, where she is to be fitted out. 


-After that she will, according to common rumour, be 


seen in the Solent, together with her sister boat. An 
interesting moment will be that in which they test. their 
sails against each other in friendly but significant combat. 
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the only published picture showing the keel and supporting pontoons before launching. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF *‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN 
It is not my province to enter into the controversy with 
regard to the stolen and supposedly recovered ‘« Gains- 
[he two crucial questions in connection with 
the picture will probably be settled by a jury of experts 
selected from the curators of the foremost art-galleries in 
Europe. To begin with, they will have to decide whether 
the canvas bi ght at the dispersal of the late Mr. Wynne- 
Kllis’s collection was the identical portrait of the famous 
lbuchess that left the easel of the great English painter ; 
n the second place, they will have to determine whether 
the painting brought back from America is the self-same one 
was cut from its stretcher on that May morning a 
of a century ago. They—the experts—will have an 
and in the event of their verdict being 
both points, there will still be dissentients 
er the decision proclaim the presentment to 
lora skilfully executed ¢ ‘opy. 
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reason for this expected opposition is not far to 
found in the unwritten history of the 
forgeries of the brush.’ The annals of 
swal with _— and were they gathered into 
there would probably be a serious decrease i in the 
f old masters i millionaires on the mere strength 
the supported or unsupported testimony of the 
For all those tricks and deceptions 

ly executed as to deceive the judges them- 

‘ Gainsborough affair’? we are confronted 

sitive assertion of some members of the firm 
ctim of the robbery as to the identity of 
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‘frauds and 
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utterances by 


yticism unwarranted suspicion might 
the retort that they 
or their own parish, or by the counter- 
ir being experienced picture-dealers, but 
und educated art critics. I 
I would sooner take it 
nany years of handling, 
masters, has given them that 

he renowned custodians of 
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scientifically 
arguments. 


constant 


vh, even such custodians have been 
leceived, and from sheer professional 

ackn Scio a fact. 1 am bound 

id policy of this Journal, which 
lemies on no matter what subject 

> reader that as late as six years ago 

Nin eteenth Century an article relating 

tional Gallery, proclaimed to be 

Frederick Burton and Mr. (now Sir) 

, ind as unhesitatingly pronounced to be 

py or spurious by Dr Jean Paul Richter > and 

: authorities in viet rial matters. Neither 


who have made the study of the various 

t of their life. Let us look at the pi ivate 
endeavours to gather around him master- 
brush. Some are inspired by a genuine love 
simply act from sheer vanity and love of 
It is reasonable to assume, though, thit 

-e by which he is actuated, the possessor 
intin attention upon it now 
iy be exceptions, but I will not deal 
»f looking and looking at his property 
yossessor becomes familiar with all its 
; seem almost 1m possible to palm off 
seemingly impossible has 


@ bestows some 
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sus art-collectors of the first decade 
his small collection of 
he was absent from Paris. On 
accustomed places; and 
.d1 a visit from one of his friends, 
ean Baptiste. Lebrun, the husband 
1 Madame Vigée Lebrun. ‘* What 
1 °° asked the visitor. ‘My 
‘* why, here it is.” That ’sa 
Thats my Teniers,” insisted 
and showing him the seal 
his original—it was a copy. 
sawn in two, a marvellous 
the part returned to the 
I could give the 

fact of their 
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it \ was not 
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who has been fraudulently copied 
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mitating his contemporaries, and 
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r pictures ‘ replicated’ and ‘depleted 

id then as their own,” he 

n as good a painter as any of their 

} ] There are, in the public 

lleries of Europe at least a hundred so-called 

execution of which the great Sanzio 

His studio was, in fact, little short of 

tes, and his principal auxiliary 

his favourite pupil, Giulio Pippi, 

Jules le Romain.” It is only the 

Pe how to distinguish between 

the latter's colouring being 

what more opaque and darker than the former's. 

Andrea del pretty well adopted a similar 

system, and hesitate to copy Raphael, the 

-known instance of such a forgery being that 

the portrait of Leo X., the original of which was 

int ssession of Octavius de Medicis, and was coveted 

by the Duke of Mantua, who obtained from Clement VII. 

the order that it should be sent to him (the Duke). It was 

not sent. but a copy by Andrea del Sarto was sent, which 

deceived even Pippi, who had worked at the draperies of 
the It was Vasari who discovered the fraud. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

J Tuomas (Exmouth).—Mrs. Baird’s problem fully deserves your 
commendation, and has puzzled several of our best solvers. We are 
sorry to learn under what difficulties and anxieties your solutions have 
been obtained. 

C Burvetr (Biggleswade).—The only thing wrong thut our “ eagle eye’ 
discovered was that 1. Q to Q 5th does not solve the problem. 

E Saunpers (Southend).—Probably Mr. 
the next best. We do not know the publisher, 
obtained through any bookseller. 

Martin F.—We 
columns in the * 

Rev Rook anp 
No. :973 by 1. B to B sq. 

Evaent Henry.— We 
you the publisher’s address. 


but a copy could be 


are sorry we 
*sixties”’ you may find 


cannot say. Probably if you search our 
hat you want. 


Orners.—There is not a second solution to Problem 


and canno* give 
Charing Cioss Road. 


have not seen the book reviewed, 
Write to David Nutt, 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2966 received from E H Van Nooiden 
Cape Town); of No. 7 from Walter St. Clair Lord (Santa Barbara, 
California): of No. 2968 from Richaid Burke (Teldeniva, Ceylon); of 
No. 2970 from Emile Frau (Lyons); of No. 2971 fiom G T Huztes 
Dublin), T Colledge Halliburton (Jedburgh). and Rev. E Gates (Ketter- 
; of No. 2972 from Emile Frau, C M AB, M A Eyre (Folkestone 
Campsie), Edward J Sharpe, and J Thomas (Exmouth). 
No. 2973 received from F R Pickering, 
. GT Hughes (Dublin),C MAB 


CORRECT 


ing 
IW 


Correct SoivuTions oF Propiem 
F Dalby, Edward J Sharpe, C E Perugini 
E Fear Hill (Trowbridge), T Roberts, F H Marsh (Bridport), R Worters 
Canterbury), Laura Greaves (Shelton), W A _ Lillico (Edinburgh), 
E J Winter Wood, Rev. Robert Bee (Cowpen), Edith Corser (Reigate), 
H Le Jeune, W Millington (Laneaster), Mark Dawson (Horsforth , 
Albert Wolff (Putney), F W C (Wallingford), Rev. A Mays (Bed!tord), 
T Colledze Halliburton (Jedburgh), Edward M _ Fyson (Higham), 
W @’A Birnard (Uppingham). Dr. Tidswell (Morecambe), Dr. Goldsmith, 
Charles Burnett. F W Moore (Brighton), Julia Short (Exeter), Shadforth, 
W H Bohn (Worthing), Red Rook, A B Nunes, F J S (Hampstead), 
Hereward, Henry A Donovan (Listowel), E Saunders Southend), 
Clement C Danby, Edward Bull (Chelse:), J A S Hanbury Moseley), 
J F Moon, Thomas C Gordon (Balham). T G (Ware), Frank S...ubsole 
Faversham), Sorrento, and J Thomas (Exmvuth). 


Prosiem No. 2972.—By Mrs. W. J. Bairp. 
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2. Kt to Q 2nd (ch K to B 4th or Q 4th 
Q or Kt mates. 


SOLUTION OF 


Kt 7th (ch); 


B 3rd, 2. Q to 
to Kt7 ; and 3. P 


to K 2 3 *h if 1 
takes R (ch): > to B 4th, then 2 Q Kt 7th (ch 


» SALWAY. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves 


CHESS IN LANCASHIRE. 
layed in Southport between Messrs. J. S. 
G. W. BiyTuHe. 
i 
BLACK (Mr. B fr. McK. Brack (Mr. B. 
P to K 4th +3. 3 to R 3rd 
P to Q 3rd ly Kt takes B 
P to K B 4th & Ca 
to! 1 P to B 4th 
- Kt to Kt 3rd 


R to B sq 
. Castles Kt to B 4th 
18. Q to K sq 


And here, instead of this cramping 
move, 18, B to Kt 4th seems good enough 
+ win the ly 4 takes Kt 19 B 
B, K ch), 
h). K moves ; 
and wins eventually 
R to R sq 
Kt to K 6th 
Q to R 5th 
Kt takes Kt 
Q takes P ‘ch 
Q to B 5th 
Q to R 5th ‘ch 
K to Kt sq 
P to Q 5th ‘ch 
P tikes Q P (ch) 
Q to B3 d ‘ch 
R to K Bsq 
P takes P 
Kt to K 4th 
R to B sq 
B to B 4th 
Kt to Q 6th ‘ch 
Q to K 4th ‘ch 
R to R sq (ch 
Q to K 2. Mate 


McKean and 


wHiTE (Mr. McK. 
P to K 4th 
.KttoK B 
.PtoQ4h 


3rd 


s‘les 


merous inter 
ape vses 
all kne yaad leads 
desins the least, is not in 


B P takes K P 
P to Q 4th 

P t> B 3rd 

f Vlack’s variation 
Its € k temporarily 
with ¢ t a tack. 

7. Kt to B ith Q to B 3rd 

8. Kt takes R P to K Kt 3rd 
9. Kt take s P 


a game seit 
Bi ack’s fav« 
. r tales K is 
. Kt to Kt Sth 
. Pto K 6th 


1 es Aid ve<« 


K take 
2 Kt ciet Kt 


. Pto B 3rd 
20. R to B 2nd 
. Kt to B sq 
. R takes Kt 
K to B 2nd 
.QtoBsg 
K to K 3rd 
3. Rto Rsq 
Ptake QP 
K takes P 
9. K to K 3rd 
. K toB 2nd 
. B takes P 
2. Q to B 3rd 
33. Q to Q 2nd 
Q Rto QB sq 
K to Kt 3rd 
K to R 4th 
. K to Kt 5th 


K R 3rd; 10. P to 
» Y Sth, Q or 
> P tok 


Knight 


ny means x 
P takes Kt 
B takes P 
Kt to Q 2nd 


Kt to Q 2nd 


CHESS IN RUSSIA. 
Messrs. B. 
Four Knight 
white “Mr.S BLACK (Mr. R. 
1 P to K 4th P to K 4th 9. Kt to Kt 5th 
.KttoK ey Kt to K B 3rd 10. Cistles 
. Kt to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd It is imteresting to no’e the many 
ots 5 vossibilities of attack here, whether is lac) k 
I ‘hy ft Det ple trans oP seca cd >ddie or not—as in the very int 
j ea eoinein t mS — me in which W hite di sikag 
i i judgment and strategs 
4.3 to Q 4th K to Q eq 
Bto Kt Sth is gafe for White, but this Q to QB 4th 
nh inva’ ion is more Vigervus . > takes Kt P t ikes B 
B to Kt 5th 14. Q to B 3rd Q to Kt 4th 
P takes P 15. Kt to Q 4th R to Q Kt sq 
Q to K 2nd 16.Q Rto Q sq B to Q 3rd 
7. B takes Kt Q takes P ch 17. Kt to K 4th Q to Kt 31d 
Probably this is the p where Black | 18. Kt takes B P takes Kt 
cots astray. It was not. good to be| 19. Kt takes P (ch) P tikes Kt 
tempted by @ Pawn, as the difticulty | 20, R takes P (ch B to Q 2nd 
ibont the sa ety of both King and (jueen | 9 og P 
leads to ultimate loss of the game. 21. Q tikes E Q to K B 4th 


22. K R to Q sq QtoQ Kt4ih 
8. Bto K 2nd P takes B 23. Rtake: Bch) Resigns. 


Game played between Suaweorr and 8. Rosexkrantz 


Game. 

BLACK (Mr. R 
Q to K 4th 

P to Q@ R 3rd 


wuite ‘Mr. 8. 


ition of moves Poetic 
ing after-play, 
uncommonly gor 
= R to K sq 

. Bto B 3rd 


4 
5. Bto K Kt 5th 
6. Kt takes P 


Blackburne’s co lection would be 
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SCIENCE 

BY DR. ANDREW 
There is probably no question of greater moment in respect 
of its intimate relation both to public and personal health 
than that which concerns our milk-supply. Milk, as a 
fluid which enters every house, is invested with high 
importance on the head of its universal consumption 
alone; but when we add to this fact another-—that dealing 
with the liability of this article to convey disease to us—the 
peculiarly practical features of the milk question require 
no further demonstration, Yet with all these plain 
assertions about milk in relation to health, we find 
people neglecting the subject in an apathy that would 
be ridiculous, were it not a matter of very great gravity. 
While it is indubitable that health authorities have vastly 
improved the conditions under which our milk-supply is 
furnished to us, it is equally clear that much more remains 
to be done before we can congratulate ourselves on the 
remission of the risks we run from imbibing impure milk. 


There is no movement which we should all regard with 
ater interest than that which has for its aim the 
sterilising of milk—a process tantamount to rendering it 
free from noxious microbes. ‘That milk is capable of 
conveying tuberculosis to us is a proved fact, and that 
epidemics of scarlet fever are mostly begotten of milk which 
comes from a source of supply where that ailment is present 
1s another fact that health-reports too often illustrate. 
Typhoid fever also, and diphtheria, may come to us in 
infected milk; and in the het season of the year, when the 
death-rate of hand-fed infants under one year old goes up 
with a bound from ‘‘infantile cholera,” it is polluted milk 
which is responsible for the massacre of the innocents. I 
need not add to the list of the ailments wherewith milk 
that is of impure character, arising from cause or 
r, may afflict us. 


gre 


one 


anothe 


I have said that things have much improved of late 
years in the matter of dealing with our milk-supplies. 
ldairy companies see first of all to the health of their cows, 
their milking arrangements are all sanitarily supervised, 
the health of their empleyés is daily inspected, and the 
milk itself is or should be sterilised before de livery to the 
customers. ‘This is what private enterprise can do for the 
solution of the milk question, and that such enterprise pays 
there can be no manner of doubt. Dairy companies which 
have established a reputation, and have everything to lose if 
any laxity in their practices crept in, pay, and pay well, and 
nobody can grudge them their profits. It is surely better 
to pay a little more for one’s milk, to ensure its purity, 
than to expend a good deal more than the extra on the 
milk bill in doctor's fees, to say nothing of the pain and 
misery entailed by disease - attack. What strikes me, 
however, anomalous is that the sterilisation of milk 
should not long ago have become a municipal matter. 
If I take fever, and if I am unable to secure medical 
attendance or to disinfect myself and my clothing, the 
municipality will board and lodge me in a fever hospital 
free of all expense, and will secure my clothing against all 
chance of its conveying infection by running it through a 
patent disinfector. What is done to prevent infection by 
the authorities, it might be contended, should be equally 
efficiently performed by them in the prevention of milk- 
produced disease. If tuberculosis is conveyed by infected 
milk, somebody ought to see that such milk is robbed of 
its disease-produc ing powers. That ‘somebody,’ I contend, 
is the authority that presides over our civic destinies. 


as 


I can see that this argument of inine for the municipal 
sterilisation of milk may be met by the contention that 
just as our railway service is much better managed by 
private enterprise and by competing bodies, so the steril- 
isation of milk is likely to be more efficiently effected by 
private companies than by civic bodies. True this may be ; 
but what if the sterilised milk does not reach the poorer 
classes, in whose case the development of tuberculosis and 
other diseases is, to say the least, much more likely to be 
effected by impure milk than in the case of their better-off 
neighbours ? It might be possible to have a compromise, 
which would allow private companies to continue their 
work unaffected, while at the same time we provided for 
the sterilisation of milk supplied to the masses. What the 
sanitarian contends for is, that until we attain his par- 
ticular millennium in the matter-—a race of cows in which 
tuberculosis is unknown —we should sterilise all milk, and 
save thousands of lives every year, and especially the lives 
of little children, from tubercular attack. 

Meanwhile, I must confess, the private enterprise of 
which I have spoken is teaching the world what may be 
done to give people a pure milk-supply. I find that a 
large proportion of the milk supplied to Bristol and Bath, 
for example, is duly ‘‘ Pasteurised”’ by private companies. 
Here all germs are not necessarily removed from or 
destroyed in the milk, but all disease - producing ones 
undoubtedly are killed, and the nutritious character of the 
milk is not affected thereby. Big London companies also 
sterilise their product, and the other day there was pub- 
lished an account of the operations of Herr Bolle in Berlin, 
where a very perfect system of milk-purification on a large 
scale exists. 


I learn that in 1871 the Berlin establishment distributed 
500,000 gallons of milk ; to-day it supplies seven millions 
of gallons, this amount being consumed by 50,000 families. 
Ly means of special apparatus all the milk—derived from 
various sources—which is received is Pasteurised ; while 
other products—such as butter, creain-cheese, and the 
like—are mnude under equally stringent regulations as to 
their purity. The effect of these measures on the infant 
mortality of Berlin, if we are to credit plain figures, has 
been excellent. In 1871 the mortality per 100 children 
born was 30; in ten years, we are told, it fell to 27:1; and 
in 1899 decreased to 23:4. How much disease in adults 
has also been prevented we may readily judge. My 
argument is that what is only now a partial measure should 
become universal if we are to progress in a practical 
fashion in the great work of saving life from preventible 
(lisease, 
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1. Group of Gambia Officials. The Names from left to right are: 2. Market Scene, Bathurst. 


. Macarthy Square, Bathurst. 
Colonel Burke (Commanding Field Force), Captain Arthur, 


3. Monument to the Memory of Officers and Non-Commissioned 
Sir George Denton (Administrator), Lieutenant Sproston, Officers of the West India Reziment. 
Major Bryan, 


3. Government House, Gambia. 


. Native Soldiers’ Wives from Central Africa at Bathurst, 


4. Wellington Street, the Main Thoroughfare of Bathuist. 3. The Barracks at Bathurst. 
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ni) Lucey 


has published his fourth volume of Parlia- 
ie yt history, with some characteristic sketches by 
Mr E." . Reed. It is a good deal more than a register, 
for it aes a quality of humour that is just as fresh as when 
Mr. Lucy began to write his Parliament: ary diaries nearly 
thirty years The scene and the /rumatis persone of the 
House of Commons have never grown stale to him. His 
personal portraits—notably those of Mr. Chamberlain (to 
whom this volume is dedicated), Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Balfour—show insight and impartiality. It is 
ible for Mr. Lucy, even in the judicial atmosphere of 

Press Gallery, to be always just. No man could spend 
lauy years in Parliamentary socie ty without forming 
prejudices. But of animus, in the serious sense 
isnone. That Mr. Lucy can be a fearless critic is 

his handling of Mr. Chamberlain; and that 
—— fearless criticism is 
Mr. Reed’s pictures need 

are delightfully familiar to 


ago. 


nda 
verv. student 


Mr. jis I — has undertaken the publication of 
the fortni rue de Paris in London, and the number 
dat ed ie > tirst unde “4 his auspices) contains among 

er cont antons a article 

y Sir Charles Dilke on 
‘La Réforme de l’Armée 
Anglaise.” Sir Charles 


i, who was born in 1791, 
following in the foot- 
of Pasquino, pub- 
ries of satirical 
ses levelled for the most 
Pope Gregory XVI. 
curious to learn that 
in later life, dep lored 
arly work, and actually 
itioned the Pope for an 
Ife remains 
he eyes of the 

aspired 


»—the Italian 


there is not 


Le Rival,” 


Revue de Paris, for 
lete story entitled ** 


can hardly be put into a small s pace, and 

great subject usually has little matter ; 

y do well with its possibilities, and the 

1 narrow room. So itis with Mrs. Ady’s 

subject is a wide and Michel- 

himself has a chapter. Biography as we have it 

from old records is very much briefer than criticism as 
we have it modern industry, and Mrs. Ady deals 
hicfly with biography. She uses the libours of the 
critic to decide points of fact rather than pints of taste, 
and therefore very little with Ruskin, and much 
th those who are more precise in the kind of know- 
ledge tl depends upon facts than he could be, work- 
ing : > did at first hand on new ground, and with 
lv h tl man unaided is able 
anxious to have, above all, 
authenticity and authorship 
better than use Mrs. Ady’s 
Those who care rather 
will acknowledge to-day, 
that it is impossible to 
Florentine gallery and church to any vital 
ithout Ruskin. All other writing and every 

> are duil in comparison with his spirit and wit. 

n ranks of these secondary students, however, Mrs. 
Ady is by no means dull. She writes with knowledge of 
technical things and with feeling and interest of the 
sto whom (as to all masters of the great schools 
subject was all-important. Technique has never been 
really fine except in the work of those who obviously gave 
it a secondary place, and modern critics who put it in the 
first place run the risk of ruining precisely what they 
intend to honour; the second place has its own proper and 
pe ‘uliar dignity, which is not that of the first. Mrs. Ady 
has her appreciation of all the m: qualities 
of art in the time, qualities that have their 
own unalterable order; and—whether she has a like 
tanding of the other Italian. schools we cannot 
‘feeling for the Tuscans.is perfectly sympathetic. 
ster is presented by a work that is generally 
sed as among his best, and her book is really a very 
itful gallery of the painters of this wonderful province 
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of immemorial art. Her readers have in their hands the 
exquisite ‘‘Pallas”’ of Botticelli, the glorious ‘* Journey 
of the Kings” of Benozzo Gozzoli, Angelico’s loveliest 
** Annunciation,” Masaccio’s ‘** Adam and Eve,” lilippo 
Lippi’s ** Nativity,” Verrocchio’s famous profile ‘* Lady, 
Andrea del Sarto’s best ‘* Madonna,” and so on with the 
rest; but, curiously enough, neither Leonardo da Vinci 
nor Michelangiolo has an illustration. 


In ‘Egypt and the Ilinterland’ Mr. Fuller gives 
proof of the good account to which well-digested book 
knowledge may be turned by one whose personal 
acquaintance with a country is not necessarily of life-long 
duration. Ile appears to have assimilated everything 
that has been written concerning Egypt and the Soudan 
during the nineteenth century, and has achieved very fair 
measure of success in his endeavour to produce a handy 
work of reference. While it cannot be said that fresh 
light is thrown upon any of the problems which make the 
government of Egypt the most complex and difficult 
administrative task England has ever undertaken, Mr. 
Fuller certainly succeeds in bringing several important 
points into higher relief. Thus, we knew that English 
for the last few years had been more generally studied 
in Egyptian schools than French; but the extent of 
the change is perhaps not fully understood. In 1889 
the percentage of pupils learning French was seventy- 
four to twenty-six learning English ; while in 1899 only 
twenty-two per cent. were studying French, against 
seventy-eight per cent. who, of their own free will, or 
that of their parents, were devoting themselves to the 
study of English. The School of Law is the sole exception 
to the rule that English is replacing French; and this 
is explained by the fact that Trench is the predominant 
language in the Mixed Tribunal One of the most note- 
worthy measures recently taken by the Government to 
alleviate the condition of the fellaheen has been the 
scheme of small loans to cultivators. The E; 


gyptian fellah, 
like the ryot of India, is but too prone to fall into the 


TOWARDS SAKKAR 
Hinterland,” by permission of Messrs. 1 


rapacious money-lender; aud though the 
gone beyond the experimental stage, 


hands of the 
scheme has hardly 
results so far have been eminently satisfactory. Mr. 
has no qualms concerning the reconquest of the Soudan: 
like other higher authorities, he holds it to have been 
necessary and right, both as means of removing a menace 
to the continued existence of Egypt as a country and as 
means of limiting the slave-raider’s area of operations. 
The larger issues of politics and economy occupy the 
bulk of the work; but the chapter on the Genii and 
Magicians that Mr. Fuller might give us an 
amusing book on the by no means overwritten subject 
of the fellah’s domestic life and ideas. 


suggests 


Unconsidering people who read ‘*‘ A Cardinal and His 
Conscience” will probably lay it down with the conviction 
that the conscience in question was practically non- 
existent; and they will not be very far wrong, for in 
spite of his kindly intention, the author has not succeeded 
in showing that conscience was commonly the mainspring 
of the actions of Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine. He did 
what seemed good in his own eyes with a fine disregard 
of consequences : when he deliberately did what was right 
it seems to have been love and not conscience that led 
him. But perha rs that is commonly the effect of a 
pure love. The book presents a very fair picture of 
the intrigues and the political considerations which 
led the powerful Guises, with the Cardinal of Lorraine 
at their head, to plunge France into what has often 
been called a war of religion; and on the part of the 
Huguenots it doubtless was such. But the main interest 
of this story lies not so much with the war as with the 
Cardinal himself; and he moves through its pages a 
splendid, solitary figure, fated always to be more feared than 
loved. The end is tragedy, but it is a fine end, for all that. 


‘*The privilege which her acquaintances enjoyed was 
the entrée to her salon, euphemism for a fashionable 
gambling hell.”” One does not expect very much in the 
way of virtue from the lady to whom such a sentence is 
applied, even although she has become the wife of the First 
Secretary of Legation at Zafia. and has dropped her past 
as far out of sight as may be. Unfortunately, a ‘* past” is 
very difficult to bury, and would appear to have more 
lives than a cat, and before one has turned over 
many pages of ‘A Secretary of Legation,” Mrs. 
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Fuller 


George Trehearne’s past is full in view. The Secre- 
tary who is the hero of the. story (not the lady’s 
husband, who is a model of the virtues) is represe nted 
as addicted to the racecourse and the gaming-tauble: he 
is also an inveterate flirt, but he contrives to remain some- 
thing of a hero in spite of all; and that is a point in the 
writer’s favour. It is a pity that the story, as a whole, is 
so sensational, because here and there a hint of better 
things may be detected, and the love-making is very 
delicate and charming. But for that the book might very 
well be condemned as of no account whatever. In any case 
it is not likely to make much impression, because the author 
has essayed a task that is beyond his (or her) skill. 


It will probably never be known whether og’ George 
Bernard Shaw is a serious person who ought to be taken 
frivolously, or a frivolous person who ought to be taken 
seriously, The truth about this most elusive writer 
probably lies midway between the two statements—to 
wit, that he is a frivolously serious person who ought 
to be regarded with serious frivolity, and this view woul 1 
seem to obt iin some support from his “ P lays for Puritans,” 
a collection of three dramas constructed upon what Mr. 
Bernard Shaw conceives to be the true lines of 
——- art. Lest these lines should not be discovered 
by the critic, Mr. Shaw, in a prefatory essay entitled ‘* Why 
for Puritans 2” sets forth his theory in detail. For three 
years. he tells us, it was his unhappy fate to act as 
dramatie critic for a newspaper, and the constant round of 
theatre-going left him, he would persuade us, a moral 
and physic: al wreck. His suffering, however, with truly 
Eschylean appropriateness, brought knowledge. The 
modern drama, Mr. Shaw considers, errs greatly in deriving 
its main interest from what is conventions lly termed the 
passion of love as between persons of exalted station. 
To this sentiment we pander in order that a pit and 
gallery frequented by young people of ordinary up- 
bringing may gloat over a scene which they fondly imagine 
presents a true picture of aristocratic life. Accordingly, 

in The Devil's Disciple” 
Mr. Shaw has striven to 
touch a common theme 
wherein most things are in 
opposition to the ordinarily 
accepted dramatic delinea- 
tion of passion. The hero, 
instead of being a pattern of 
virtue, is frankly the avowed 
disciple of the devil, and 
any magnanimous action he 
performs is not for love of 
the woman, however the un- 
initiated may misconceive it, 
but simply because a man 
is placed in a position where 
his sacrifice is, so to speak, 
the readiest course of action ; 
and he takesit. At the same 
time, it may be doubted 
whether Mr. Shaw departs 
very far from ancient tra- 
dition; for his ‘ devil's 
disciple’ is, after all, the 
virtuous man of the 
and differs only in 
from Mr. Shaw's 
stage hero. The 
second play, ‘Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion,” has 
already been discussed at 
length in these columns. 
The third, ‘* Cvwesar and 
Cleopatra,” can scarcely be 
considered illustrative of 
Mr. Shaw’s theory, for 
piece of extravaganza, and 
parody of ‘* Antony 
and Cleopatra.” The history is pretty sound, the 
archeology, if Shawesque, more than tolerable, and 
the attitude. of course, preposterously and designedly 
modern. Perhaps the most admirable piece of parodic 
fooling is the description of Czesar’s British Secre- 
tary, who went into a fight uttering the barbarous cries 
of his countrymen, and declaring himself a match for 
any ten Egyptians. Mr. Shaw’s hatred of the love passion 
is, of course, sufficiently vindicated in the passages between 
‘but the passion is just in the very 
slightest degree pandered to even in this play by the 
undeniable suggestion of Cleopatra’s very hanes and 
downright adoration of Antony’s goodly presence. It is 
a thousand pities that a theatrical manager cannot be 
found rich enough or adventurous enough to stage this 
truly remarkable piece. 


George 


one 

piece, 
hame 
abhorred 
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In his very excellent book on ‘ The English Turf,” 
Mr. Charles Richardson deals with racing in a descriptive 
spirit, and with the racehorse in a critical spirit to which 
that animal and his admirers are not accustomed. ‘The 
people who go to the sightseers with no very 
profound interest in the horses running, but bent on 
taking their pleasure with the least possible t trouble, will 
appreciate the exhaustive descriptions of stands, courses, 
etc., at Newmarket, Ascot, Epsom, Chester, and elsewhere. 
Newmarket has lately achieved fame in an entirely novel 
direction as the scene of a strike by the stablemen—a thing 
unheard of in Turf history. Mr. Richardson makes it 
abundantly clear that the ‘‘lads” at Newmarket have a 
real grievance, the cost of living at the headquarters 
of racing being greater probably than in any other 
town 3 the kingdom. As regards racing itself, he 
holds Ascot the best meeting of the year: the stakes are 
more V vélashda. there are more long races, and the class of 
horse engaged is higher than at any other meeting. Mr. 
Richardson has much to say about recent innovations : 
the successful American trainer, still more successful 
American jockey, and the importation of sound thorough- 
bred stock from Australia. As one who has made ‘the 
Turf a life-study, his opinions are entitled to weight, 
and he expresses them with a temperafe  straight- 
forwardness that recalls the utterances of Lord Durham, 
to whom the book is dedicated. 

[Yor a List of Books 
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see page SY7 | 
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The final tie for the Football Association Cup, always a 
popular event, maintained its character last Saturday, 
when at least 114,000 persons assembled to witness the 
game. Excursionists from ali parts of the kingdom 
found their way to Sydenham, and in general the 
conduct of these vast masses, considering that they 
composed a football crowd, was wonderfully good. 
The competing teams were the Tottenham Hotspur 
and the Sheffield United, and the fact that London 
club was competing, a rare event, lent additional 
interest to the game. ‘The Shetficld te:un were the first to 
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HOTSPUR v. SHEFFIELD UNITED: THE 


score, Priest taking full advantage of a splendid opening 
which Needham made for him, and securing a goal. There- 
after, for a time, Sheffield United seemed to have the game 
in their hands, but Tottenham responded with a capital 
effort, and the fortunes of the day became equal when Brown 
sent the ball past Foulke. The third goal placed Hotspur 
ahead, but the referee gave the fourth goal in favour 
of Sheffield, and the score again stood even. ‘he match 
was not nearly finished, but its interest declined, for the 
strain was obviously beginning to tell upon the players ; 
the shooting grew weak, und though many chances were 


THE CROWD. 
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offered, no further score was recorded. The result was the 
somewhat disappointing one of a tie of two goals all. 
It had been decided that the cup should be presented by 
Sir Redvers Buller, who, with Lady Audrey, was present ut 
the match ; but this, of course, was rendered impossible by 
the draw. Sir Redvers, however, complimented the teams 
on the closeness and excellence of their play, and the 
proceedings ended with a vote of thanks proposed by 
Lord Kinnaird and seconded by Sir Howard Vincent. 
The tie is to be played off to-day at Bolton, and should 
another draw result an extra half-hour will bo played. 
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LADIES’ 


This is certainly the season of the year at which dress is 
important. The return of the sunshine shows up all 
the defects in articles of attire that the winter fogs and 
snows have caused or concealed; and a complete refurbish- 


be imperatively necessary. Then the 
summer 


most 


ing is discovered to 
materials that are 
wear are always so specially enticing—so light and gay 
and fresh! cannot feel 
matters of the toilette. Let economy 
sombre and solemn and dull 


introduced to our notice for 
economical in 
wait till winter 

Every 


One spring in 


is looming before us! 


NEWEST MODE 


t never before were 
ions displayed. This year 
The beautiful 

1 


le a feature of this season’s modes surpass linagin- 


embroideries that will formin so 


otieeaks 
while the more ordinary gowns are 
*, with their light tones, transparent 


iches of gold decoration. 


fabrics, 


‘Floating ends ”’—allow me to emphasise that phrase, 

for it is one of the notes of the newest modes. Not 
content a with the pans of a cravat or the multi- 
tudinous ends of a rosette or bow perched unreasonably 
on the bosom or Fe the throat, we are now to pretend 
to tie our bodices toge . to fix up the turned-back cuffs 
on our sle eves with bows and ends, or to annex the severed 
edges of our skirt seams by means of ties or lacings of 
silk. Each end is enclosed in a ferret. Very smart is the 
effect in judicious hands, A really pretty that I 
have just studied in Paris was in black satin cloth of the 
light and supple description ; fitting like 
round the hips and trimmed only by a few small 
tucks heading the fullness that flared below the knee. 
the bodice was trimmed with Paisley - patterned panne 
and white mousseline-de-soie. The last-mentioned material 
wus responsible for a small pleated central vest, and for 
cuffs set band of panne; the bolero, 
trimmed round with three tiny tucks, held in place 
by ties of panne that were hemmed and _ folded and 
caught her, as if loosely tied in a knot, above the 
vest, by diamond brooches. Each of these simulated ties 
had the two ends dangling, finished with tags of gold. 
Three of these ties were arranged down the front of the 
corsage, as if holding the edges of the bolero together. 
The upper sleeve was slit up nearly to the elbow in orde1 
to be held together over the bouffante muslin cuff by similar 
ties and ends of panne, with gold tags that fell several 
inches below the arm. In another black dress the bolero 
was edged by a passementerie in an open design, showing 
a shot-green silk lining; ties of the same green glacé silk 
ith oxidised silver tags passed through the imterstices ; 
they were not tied across the front, but left hanging loose 


Frown 


a giove 


honillonnée into a 


Was 
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at each side of the bolero, as if undone. An excellent 
effect was produced in a chestnut-brown fancy material by 
i vest of biscuit-coloured silk being crossed with ties of 
gold galon, euch ending in a jet ornament; the waistbelt 
and collar were of gold galon embroidered with jet. Down 
the front of this gown the line of biscuit-coloured panne, 
crossed by gold tagged with jet, was continued right to 
the feet. More than one model have I seen in the semi- 
transparent materials, voiles and grenadines, made over 
silk, with ends of the lining silk used in some ingenious 
way outside the lighter fabric here and there, in the form 
of pretend ong ties, with tags of a harmonising metal--gold, 
oxidised or bright silver, or iron, 


Tatfetas makes many dressy gowns; it is supple and 
graceful, and plain and brocaded pieces of it are mixed. 
One of the novelties is a sort of taffetas called louisine ; 
it has a slight cord, giving it a surface rather like that 
ofarmure. For these smarter gowns, embroidery is the 
trimming most used. It is best done on the surface of the 
dress; and if a passementerie or added embroidered trim- 
ming is employed, the effort is made to get it to appear as 
if worked on the material, as that is more costly aud more 
individual. ‘To describe the beauty and infinite variety of the 
embroideries would be impossible. Silks and velvets are cut 
into patterns and appliqué by embroidery stitches, and 
chenilles and tinsels and — ttes are all introduced into a 
design. Patterns cut out of a ae aded ti iffetas are place ed 
upon i plain taffetas ground and affixed by gold threads. 
Tulle and mousseline-de-svie are laid beneath chenille or 
tinsel traceries, the lighter fabric being caught into the 
design. Flowers are simul:ited in floss silks, and velvet 
are cut out to be embossed ubove padded 
and glittering paillettes lightly touch the patterns 
here and there. ‘Trimmings d@ jow 
are much used the lighter materials; that is to say, 
lines of lace or open motifs, either in lace or passe- 
menterie, beneath which the material of the dress is cut 
away, are placed so as to show the lining through the 
trimming. 


petals 
shapes; 
into brightness 
on 


is really : 


silk. 


specially 
‘répe-de- 


shown thereby 
some bright-coloured 
voile, crépon, and aiso the morning 
batiste, and faney cotton, are thus 
Valenciennes lace round a simple 
silk band in the brightest 


times what is 
inserted band of 

Chine, grenadine, 
gowns of muslin, 
adorned. Three rows of 
figured muslin skirt. with a 
shade that appea rs in the patter ich row of luce, is 
simple but up-to-date. On the there must be a 
similar trimming, either as a voke above a pou hed bodice, 

or as an edging to a bolero, with the silk that is placed to 
line under the lace uncovered for waistbelt and 
collar and cuff bands. Such made in a dainty 
figured muslin will be very istactory for a simple 
Park or garden- y gown ‘i a girls wear. A 
collar-band, by the way, is to be quite an optional 
natter. Many girls’ frocks are to be made without a 
collar, just ending at the pit of the throat in a ruche made 
by gathe ing r up a full yoke, or else set into a narrow cross- 
cut ‘ban d, leaving the throat bare. This will be done espe- 
cially with Monae: worn under the new coats, which have 
turned-down collars behind. It is only suitable for girls, 
however, and is less likely to be usual here than in Paris; 
we can never be sure of our climate—even in the middle of 
summer a bare throat may be dangerous. 


Some 


‘under e 


corsage 


used 
ub Brew 


not the only novel 
coats; for a decided 
postillion - basques 


turn-down deep collars are 
that is seen in the new 
tails just at the back 
or basques all round is visible. A corsage 
bloused in front and having a habit-tail behind is 
frequently given to the new Paris dresses in what they 
call there the tailleur, A smart modei in pale 
grey cloth has a narrow chemisette of red-and-white 
lard, with puffs of the same at the wrist; the 
down on this with tiny gold buttons at each 
he bust to the waist. where both cloth and 
po ich slig rhtly over a wide belt of gold-co loured 
. fixed by a deep wouveau-art gold-and-blue buckle. 
poe the bust a triple collar appears; the lowest layer 
thereof is dark grey panne, the next elephant-grey silk, 
and the top and, of course, widest’ is of the pale grey 
fabric of the robe. This collar is cut square in front, but 
rounded behind ; it forms the only decoration at the back, 
the gold belt disappearing there beneath little habit-tails. 
The skirt is trimmed pe near the knees with a wide 
cross-way band of itself, edged on both sides with the darker 
silk and the yet darker aie to harmonise with the collar - 
and nearly at the foot is placed a line of tiny gold buttons 
similar to those on the corsage. 


Those 
feature 
tendency to 
or habit-tails 


genre 


foul: and 


e] istl 


season, the Parisian Diamond 
new articles to their always 
fascinating stock of bijonx. Nothing more brilliant can 
be seen anywhere in Paris or in London than their stones 
and their designs. A very up-to-date ornament is a sort 
of little crown to go around the high-dressed loop of han 
that most ladies still continue to patronise. The Parisian 
Diamond Company’s pearls are their great triumph, the 
sheen and lustre of the costly real gems being perfectly 
imitated. A visit to either 143, Regent Street, 85, New Bond 
Street, or 43, Burlington Arcade will be sure to interest and 
surprise ladies who do not already know what these manu- 
facturers can achieve. 


With the advent of the 
Company have added many 


Eastern women are waking up. Telegrams ussure us 
that a Chinese girl made a most effective speech on the 
present position in her country’s politics to a large and 
influential meeting of Chinamen recently. The British 
Medical Journal states that a wealthy and illustrious family 
in Japan has led the way in founding a University for 
Women in Tokio; by their efforts and assistance the sum 
of £24,000 has already been raised, and now the building 
is begun, and is expected to be ready for use this year. 
Medicine is the subject that most Japanese feel it desirable 
for women to study, and a number of young ladies of 
goo family have already entered their names for this 
department, 
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‘Don’t-Worry Circles” are the latest American idea 
the donee is that worry can be excluded from the mind by 
a deliberate effort of the will, and that this can be assisted 
by meetings or ** circles” for the deliberate cultivation of 
a spirit of calmness and resignation. The movement has 
spread all over the United States like wildfire. It has 
been received with an enthusiasm which can be easily 
accounted for in that land of excitement and electrical 
atmosphere; but it has not gained universal sympatliy. 
A high clerical authority has pointed out that a very large 
numbe x of people do not worry nearly as much as they 
ought to do about the fulfilment of their duties and the 
meeting of their proper obligations! ‘This critic insists 
that the object most to be sought is a means to stir every- 
body up tv worry to the utmost point about everything 
that is wrong, rather than to soothe them and pacify 
them into contentment about all that exists, by a 
kind of modern fatalism not based upon any definite 
principle. The truth of this matter, no doubt, lies between 
the two extremes: there are many people who fret and 
worry either about things that they cannot help, or about 
trifles that ought to be considered beneath such attention ; 
but, on the other hand, there are plenty of people who cast 
care aside when they ought to bind it upon their hearts, 
and endure the burden of it till they have repaired the 
cause, 


One happy suggestion has been made by a member of 

‘*Don’t-Worry”’ band. She suggests keeping what 
she calls a ‘** Pleasure Book.” She courageously maintains 
that even in the most overburdened and sorrowful life 
it is possible to find in each day at least one incident 
or one circumstance that ought to be a source of 
passing pleasure, if not of something worth calling 
happiness. She has herself kept such a book for some 
years, and she declares that though sometimes the pleasure 
might be a small one, there has never been a day in which 
she was riot able to enter some agreeable incident or fact. 
By the reading over this pleasant record of the past, she 
has been often enabled in times of depression, more 
effectually than she could have done by merely trusting 
to her memory, to seek the spring of hope that the old 
negress so strongly advised: ‘* Think upon your 
child!” It is not a bad idea. 
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the coats that slender 
Shapeless though the sae form 
expresses itself advantageously 
the supple cloth. ‘The coat 
fashionable. The material 


Our Illustraticns show loose 
women affect this season. 
appears, a graceful figure 
enough beneath the lines of 
with a double collar is very 


FASHIONABLE LOOSE COAT WITH DOUBLE COLLAR. 


soft cloth or cashmere, strapped with glacé of the 
same shade: a delicate purple or soft grey would be 
particularly pretty. White lace trims the collar, and 

chiffon cravat and undersleeve finish the confection. The 
other coat and skirt are on similar lines; but the collar is 
entirely of lace, on which designs in velvet are appliqué. 
The straw hat worn with this dress is trimmed with 
chiffon and flowers. The other hat is adorned with white 
feathers. FILOMENA, 


is a 
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SOFTENS HARD WATER. THE BATH 


OOTHES THE SKIN. THE TOILET. 


GOOD HAIRWASH. PURIFYING and REFRESHING. SHAMPOOING. 


S 

A 

A LUXURY IN THE BATH. A unique Washing Preparation made in the form of Flakes or Wafers. LACE AND HOSIERY. 
A 


PURE PREPARATION. LUXS LIGHTENS tABOUR. FOR FLANNELS AND WOOLLENS 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND OILMEN. 


For particulars respecting the Photographic Enlargement Scheme, apply to LEVER BROTHERS, Ltd., PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE, marking the word “Photo” in left-hand corner of envelope. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Archbishop Temple’s chief engagement last week was his 
visit to Chichester, where he dedicated the north-west tower 
of the Cathedral and opened the new wing of the Bishop 
Otter Memorial College. The great tower has occupied 
nearly three years in building. In 1861 the central spire 
of the Cathedral fell into the nave, causing destruction 
which it cost nearly £4000 to repair. 
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have been well attended, and the Rector, the Rev. E. H. 
Mosse, has been justified in continuing them for the 
unusually long period of three months. 

Bishop Chavasse has resumed work in his diocese after 
a fortnight’s rest. He has many engagements for the early 
summer, 

One of the most interesting Anglican May Meetings 
was the anniversary of the 8.P.G., held on Wednesday in 
St. Paul's Cathedral and St. James's Hall. The Bishop of 
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restorations in Gloucester Cathedral, spending whole days 
in directing the workmen and carrying on his archeological 
researches, 

The Rev. G. J. Howson, Vicar of Christ Church, Crewe, 
and a son of the late Dean of Chester, has accepted the 
important living of Christ Church, Salford. 

Among regular worshippers at Westminster Abbey 
there has been much curiosity, not unmingled with a little 
nervousness, with regard to the recent accident. On the 


A lively controversy is going on with regard to Canon 


Gore’s book on the Lord’s Supper. The High Church Sunday following the fall of the column, Canon Gore 


Bombay preached the annual sermon, and a galaxy of 














Photos. Burton. 


SUBWAY WITH FLOOR AND WALLS NEARLY COMPLETE. STEEL GIRDERS FORMING ROOF OF SUBWAY. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY IN NEW YORK. 


pointed out that the Abbey might be more conveniently 
arranged for congregations. With the present seating 
svstem it is almost impossible to kneel properly. 


Colonial prelates were present at the afternoon meeting’ 
over which the Archbishop of Canterbury presided. 

Dr. Welldon, for reasons of health, has escaped the first 
rush of the May Meeting season, but has several engage- 
ments for June. He expects to return to his diocese in the 
late autumn. 

Archdeacon Sheringham, whose intention of resigning 
at the end of the present year is announced, has earned 
the gratitude of every lover of beautiful architecture. For 
many years he has watched with devoted care over the 


papers are deploring his severance from the ‘Catholic 
position, while the Record rejoices that he is nearer the 
theology of Professor Moule and Dr. Wace than that of 
Lord Halifax and the E.C.U. Canon Gore’s own letter in 
the papers has not satisfied either party. 


The Rey. B. R. Wilson, Head of Oxford House, Bethnal 
Green, was the midday preacher this week at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Archdeacon Sinclair have promised te give addresses 
yw and Whitsuntide. These services for men 


Canon Tebbutt, Vicar of Doncaster, is removing to the 
Rectory of Beaford, near Bridlington, one of the best 
livings in the diocese of York. The Archbishop will now 
have to provide a successor for the important living 
of Doncaster, which includes among its recent Vicars 
the late Dean Vaughan, Dean Pigou, and Bishop 
Carr Glyn. ¥. 
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Goldsmiths Company, 112, Regent Street, W. a 


INVITE INSPECTION pee a ee 
of the Largest and Choicest Stock in the World of Diamond Ornaments and Gem 
Jewellery, specially suitable for Wedding and Bridesmaids’ Presents. 
COURT JEWELLERS All Goods are marked in Plain Figures, a Fired Moderate Cash Price, and the 
ral WARRANT Company's large staff of assistants are instructed to show goods and answer any 
a oa inquiries, but on no account to importune a visitor to purchase, 
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!1LLUSTRATED | 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 


Show-Roms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


" “ " s 
Telephone—3729 Gerrard The GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. ‘A. B. SAVORY & SONS), late of Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company.) Telegrams—*‘ Argennon, London. 
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OETZMANN &CoO. 


EZLAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


. (Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road.) 
60 & 61, Grafton Street, DUBLIN; 75, Union Street, RYDE. 


SPECIAL SALE OF A MANUFACTURER’S STOCK OF BEDSTEADS 


Purchased at 60 per cent. Discount. 


3ft. Tron Combination Bedstead, with Wire Mattress. 10/6 
3ft. All Brass Bedstead, with Wire Mattress, 37/6 
3ft. Gin. All Brass, ditto, @2/- 
4ft. 6in. Black and Brass Bedsteads, single samples from 15/<« 
4ft. 6in. Brass Persian Bedsteads, from £3 3s. 
5ft. Brass Persian Bedstead, from £3 10s. 
Full Size Double Woven Wire Mattresses, on Pitch Pine Frames, 
from §/=- Single Size ditto, from 3/=8 


3ft. Black and Brass ditto, 21/-+ 


The 20th Century Fasy Chair, with 
Spring Seat, upholstered and covered 
with artistic cretonne, inter-or neatly lined with sateen, £1 Is, in Tapestry, £1 Is. 


ALL CARPETS MADE UP FREE. 
































The “Dalkey” Enamelled White Bed-Room Suite: Wardrobe with plate-glass door and drawer below; 
Dressing-Chest of four drawers, with jewel-drawers and toilet-glass above; Washstand with marble 
top and tiled back and curtain above, Towel-Horse and two Chairs. Complete... ies ; £5 10s. 

Chimney Glass to match, 3ft. Gin. wide, 3ft. high ro - y a6 £1 8s. 

The above can be had enamelled any colour to special order. 
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“No Better Food.” Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 





‘When the heart of a man” . “The mist is dispelled” 
7s oer clouded with fears? “When a woman oppecrs” 


With a cup of FRYS COCOA to cheer hia. 
PURE 
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y, | CONCENTRATED 


300 = edals, GoC0a> 


N.B.—Sold only in tins with gilt tops. 
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MUSIC Buck, ‘‘In Absence,” and the orchestra 
Th tock Exchange conesrts hold a very brought the concert to an end with a 
hich p position in the amateur musical world, a ? z ees = = ~ ro : - Slavonic dance of Dvorak. 
and the third subscription one of this , The winter concerts have drawn to an 
season, given on the evening of April 16, end. ‘The last of the Crystal Palace series 
was no exception. ‘The orchestra was ex- was given on Suturday, April 13, when tho 
lingly good, one had almost said sur- principal attraction was the popular 
prisingly good, for amateur musicians. ‘ Bet x fantasy-overture ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” of 
Under the conduc torship of Mr. Arthur . $7 T'schaikowsky. Mr. Manns, needless to 
Pauyne was given the Symphony No. 5 of : say, conducted perfectly. The other im- 
‘’'schaikowsky in unexceptionable fashion. > portant orchestral work given was the 
This work was not introduced to England ‘*Scotch Symphony” of Mendelssohn. 
til 1895, under the baton of Herr Nikisch. pia ; = — Madame Clotilde Kleeberg played in 
is intensely melancholy in parts, and } : . ; ° | Schumann's Pianoforte Concerto; her 
again, has the Russian joyousness, ‘ ad ; r—~ ~ : technique was excellent, as usual, but her 
ith its fundamental basis of morbid sad- - . ER ’ touch at times alittle metallic. Mr. Plunket 
opening phrase resembles one ’ TA : : Greene sang very artistically. On Saturday, 
of Chopin's Polonaise in E flat f ob v.28 & sy if Ta April 27, Mr. Manns’ benefit concert will 
is said to be founded on a | 4 7 i VAN A : doubtless draw a large audience. 
ith-song”; while the subject | lj 4 r > ' \ : : ‘ At the Steinway Ilall on Tuesday, 
ning bars of the allegro is + Ae aS eV / acy April 16, Mr. Richard Green gave a most 
Polish love-song of serious ve "4 ae a : 4 | Oa enjoyable concert. Mr. Green’s method of 
is throughout a masterly " : ' : singing is charming and most praiseworthy. 
viven in masterly | j Mr. Green is better known at Covent 
attack and broad % ™ Garden in the Royal Opera than on the 
hat spoke well for , ’ pone . concert-platform. He sang three songs of 
the orchestra. The 4 oS Eo : Tschaikowsky —‘‘ The Czar’s  Drinking- 
ived it with marked interest. i ae ‘ ' house,” ‘* Don Juan’s Serenade,’ and 
this symphony was . nes a3i3 ‘*None but a lonely heart.” Mr. Squire 
ndering by the male choi : “age accompanied him with a very well-executed 
of Mendelssohn — * Beati = : , violoncello obbligato in Wolfram’s ‘‘ Song 
> altos were especially good. . ees ; ' : ; to the Evening Star,’ from the third act of 
and orchestra stood ; i Be: a3 Se : z= ‘*Tannhiauser.” Mr. Squire played also twe 
moriam.”’ of the first _ ce ' po ace et eres : ; violoncello solos —a tarantella of Popper, 
\ F —— eee — , 7 # that afforded an opportunity for brillant 
execution, and a ** Romance in D” of 
M. Saint-Saéns. The Signorine Cerasoli 
eautiful rend ring of ; e gar bast = played some pianoforte duets very effec- 
The long day ae ‘ at ee’ tively, and Mr. Barnes gave two recitations 
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itt ‘i the programme GRE ee a & * Pa P - of his own. 
‘s_ graceful Bee at . 2 zy. Mr. Gordon Cleather gave a vocal recital 
at the Salle Evrard eon Thursday, April 18, 
of very fair interest. He has a fine baritone 
voice, which is not at present always under 
perfect control. Ile does better work in 
quiet than in gusty dramatic songs. le 
sang with much artistic feeling, ‘*’Mid the 
Cornfields ” of I’. Korbay, ‘* Eldorado ’ 
by Walthew, the * etite Sérénade” of 
Tosti, and Arthur Somervell’s adaptation 
of the old Manx air. ‘**Myle Charaine.”’ 
Miss Fanny Davies relieved any monotony 
; 4 i that might have been induced by a vocal 
Beethoven, + ee ea : ee recital only, by her admirable pianoforte 
ng, ‘* Who’l siaphingecxzauamleniaaa solos. Miss Maude Valerie White accom- 
ae : RIVER BRIDGE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN panied her own songs, and Mr. Henry Bird 
THE NEW YORK END. the remaining ones. 
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‘LEMCO’ Cookery Prizes !! 


Fw 


Beeton’s Cookery Books given away in 
exchange for ‘‘LEMCO” Wrappers. 
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in order to draw attention to the efficacy of ‘‘Lemco’’ Liebig Company’s Extract) in the Kitchen, the 

Liebig Company are giving away Beeton’s Standard Cookery Books in exchange for ‘‘ Lemco’’ Wrappers 

and Weight Labels, collected before Nov. 30 (Wrappers sent in from the British Colonies may reach our 
Offices one month later). 


The Books are given for the following collections of Wrappers and Weight Labels— 


a _—Beeton’s 7/6 Household Management, 


ll subjects which concern the maragement of the home, also 


Lemco. Th st, comprehensive bo »%k on Ho muisehold Manage ment puvintes, containing 2974 Recipes and articles on 
nitary, Mee L l 1M } i. the history and origin, properties and uses, of all common artic’es of consi mpticr 13 Co'oured Plates and 1388 other Illustrations 


lieal, and 


Representin 
“ih '—Beeton’s 3/6 Cookery Book, 


Lemco. A practical and use il guide for mistres es ints, containing 510 pages of tecipes with much 1 1 valuab] f nati with reg 
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Wrappers which ears : 
nly those round jai f the genuine LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT, with a -scal label BEWECO at the top, and signed 
The Wrappers are printed on Thick Buff-Coloured Papcr, and Weight Labels are on the top of cach Cork. 
move t Label from Cork, and paste it on Wrapper before sending in. Wrappers without Cork Labels, or Cork Labels without Wrappers will not 
Halves of Wrappers or Cork Labels are not eligible, nor are one-ounce or half-ounce jars. 


Wrappers must be sent in between Nov. 20 and 30, to LEMCO COOKERY BOOK OFFICE, 9, FENCHURCH AVOENUL, LONDON, E.C. 
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A _ Distinct Advance in Infant Feeding. 


“ALLENBURYS” FOODS provide nourishment suited to the 


THE 
digestive powers of the Infant, and constitute an altogether distinct advance on the mischievous expedient of 
$ » s ges ye vers. 





growing 


gestive vers of ) { 
trying to make the child’s stomach accommodate itself to a food essentially unsuited to its digestive powers 
Farinaceous foods of all kind are totally unfit for infants under five or six months of age, such foods 
‘s arising from mal-nutrition. 


and many disorders 
MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From Three to Six Months. From Six Months «nd upwards. 


From Birth to Three Months of Age. 
Pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. Please mention this Paper. 


SI len 3 Hanburys, L! Plough Court Lombard S‘LONDON. 


being a potent cause of digestive troubles, rickets 






































Jas) Hennessy & Co.’s 

Brandy has the largest 

sale in the World, It 
is Genuine Brandy. 




















A Delicious Cocoa, 


A gratifying, satisfying Cocoa—made from 
leasing the palate. strengthening the 
and economical food-drink for ail 


women, and children. 


appreciated alike by peer and peasant. 
the best parts of the best Cocoa beans.  Ple: 
system, Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa is an excellent 
sorts and conditions of men, 
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NEXT TIME—TRY ROWNTREE’S. 


























—The Association of Diamond Merchants, Ltd., 6, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C., give highest prices for Precious Stones” Secondhand 


Anything sent to them receives attention by return of post. 
: g New Moon Brooch, or Hair Ornament 
Choice White Brilliants, 
£ 


ALL GOODS SOLD ay WHOLESALE PRICES, & SENT FREE & SAFE BY POST. DESIGNS ARE EXACT SIZE. PLEASE WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE A OF NOVELTIES IN JEWELLERY, SILVER, & ELECTRO PLATE (4000 Iiinstrations). POST FREE 
An Assortment of Secondhand Goods always in Stock. ' 


ag Jewellery and Old Gold. 
sct. Ring @& New Moon Brooch, Choice 6 
. se ith io Brilliants, £10. Le 
Brooch, 14 Brilliants *8 6 3 Rubies or i Choice er 
Sapphires, £6 6s. ; : — 
AWARDED PRIZE MEDALS ’ 
AND DIPLOMAS AT THE 
PARI} EXHIBITION, 1900. 
jand Enaincl 4 in 
15s. \ Ke J 
in stock. re ( fi ; Diamond e 
“2 a - a ir 
y Ue Py Caarn, 
fF 


Diamond 
Seirf Pin 
A variety 
All Gold, 


P ¥/ wa toy é 
Fine White “2 £2 ANS Es 
Double-Cut ‘ a ae A 5S ; y, New Lucky Bean Charm. 4 
srillian 8, $ A 5 eS ep Best Gold, with Opal. 15/6 
a hed ca, - Puby,. Sapphire, oy Emerald, 15/6: 
S “ts Bri lant, 25/-; All Gold, 7 6 and 4/6 
3) 60: forms also Tiara. With Gold Chain Rack, £50. 





Our new pattern Tiara — Registered Design—set with choice 
Brilliants, also forms Necklet, £75. 


SSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS! 
croam 6,GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS TRAFALGAR SQUARE LON 


ADDRESS POLI L 


= New Regd. Pattern Necklet, set with Choice Brilliants, : 
Our Exhibit at the Glasgow Exhibitiox am” 2 A DY E WELLER c Q. S| LV ER SMITH Ss. 
DON WC ‘ececPar 2.) LONDON 


wiii be in the Central Hall, where we 
have secured a large space. DIAMOND CUTTING FAC 


TORY AMST 





ART NOTES. 

After a long eclipse, the New Gallery shines again with 
renewed promise of taking a prominent place among the 
exhibitions of the year. It is in vain, however, that one 
looks for anything in the way of novelty or audacity on 
the part of the artists who are invited to contribute their 
works for public appreciation. A morbid fear of offend- 
ing against Academic prejudices haunts the directors, 
and they prefer the old stagers to the new ‘* shake-scenes,”’ 
of whom, as the exhibition of the. New English Art Club 
testifies. there are many awaiting wider recognition. It 
is true that in the South Room an innovation in the form 
of a revival will be found, and a score of pictures painted 
in tempera are offered for criticism. One recalls almost 
automatically Opie’s reply to the inquiry with what he 
painted: for these works suggest that their authors have 
not used to adyantage Opie’s prescribed and indispensable 
medium. Mr. Walter Crane’s ‘Fountain of Youth,” 
the most important in size of the series, is a lamentable 
failure, both as a composition and as a decoration—the 
simple colours supposed to be needed for work in tempera 
looking crude and harsh. Ina smaller work, ‘‘ The Mower,” 
he attempts less and succeeds better; but Mr. W. Padgett 
seems to have promptly realised the limitations of the 
medium by combining the use of tempera and oils in his 
clever study of ‘*‘ Marsh Lands.” 

It is with greater pleasure that we turn to more in- 
teresting features of the presentexhibition. Unintentionally, 
in all likelihood, it furnishes the opportunity of comparing 
French and English portrait-painters: taking M. Benjamin 
Constant and M. Dagnan-Bouveret as representatives of 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


plays and novels, supplies it with parable pictures 
in gorgeous Venetian settings. ‘‘‘The Slumber of the 
Ages” is typified by a weary, beautiful woman who has 
fallen asleep, while the new-born infant-century on her 
lap is straining wistful eyes away from the setting sun, 
which throws its last beams over the sleeping mother. 
‘*Greed and Labour” is the old story of Age clutching its 
money-bags, whilst Youth and Strength shoulder pickaxe 
and mattock to face the world. Mr. Watts’s other con- 
tributions are ** ‘l'rifles Light as Air,” a very disrespectful 
way of describing such a bevy of dancing cherubs, and a 
portrait of Miss Geraldine Liddell, which is scarcely more 
than ‘superficial. It may be well to mention in this con- 
nection that the portraits in the present exhibition, 
although not excessive in number, are its strongest feature ; 
Mr. Arthur Hacker being most prominent; and Mrs. 
Ernest Normand, Mr. C. E. Perugini, Hon. John Collier, 
Mr. Richard Jack, and Mr. Melton Fisher—all of whom have 
had interesting sitters—come in the next flight; while to 
Mr. Harrington Mann and Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen 
must be awarded such credit as is due for startling and 
unconventional pose and treatment. 

In the more distinctly figure-subjects Lady Stanley's 
‘Bathers ” is a fine study of the nude under conditions in 
which atmosphere and setting play an important part; and 
in this respect her picture is a greater success than either 
Mr. Herbert Draper's ‘‘ Naiads’ Pool” or Mr. Wetherbee’s 
‘** Pool of Diana,” although the background of snow-capped 
mountains in the latter work gives it a touch of poetic land- 
scape ; andin Mr. George Boughton’s ‘‘ Diana of the Goose 
Pastures”’ even more prominence is given to the environment 
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of the figure. On the other hand, in Mr. Austen Brown’s 

‘Sunshine and Shadow,” the bit of town across the 
canal is thrown into microscopic proportions by the size 
of the mother and child, who occupy ali the foreground, 
and seemingly crowd everything else out of the picture; 
but the artistic charm of these Dutch or Flemish canals 
is interpreted in a sympathetic way by Mr. William 
Padgett, who incidentally reveals the pathos of woman's 
work in canal-life. Mr. David Carr's ‘* The Doctor’s 
Pony,” tethered outside the thatched cottage, while his 
master is seeing a patient, is a very careful bit of work, 
which gives a characteristic idea of a Devonshire village, 
just as Mr. Napier Hemy’s ‘* Counting the Catch” is a 
fresh and bright study of fisher life. 

Of landscapes t’:ere are several excellent specimens, 
while at the saine time there are others which raise curious 
misgivings as to the way in which the selection of 
pictures for exhibition is made by those responsible. The 
iv be regarded as the chief names of the Consulting Committee are given, but one 
lis place of honour at the would like to know how far their opinion was taken on the 

from majority of the works exhibited, and to what extent those 
which are practically hors concours are admitted on other 
grounds than those of artistic merit. Mr. Alfred East’s 
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‘‘September Sunshine” is one of his happiest efforts 
in English scenery, und Mr. Montague Smyth's ‘* North 
Sea,” as seen across the sandy stretch of shore, is 
equally true of Lincolnshire or Holland; but one turns 
from such sad themes to the bright spots round Asolo and 
Assisi, to Volterra and Monte Rozello, of which Mr. and 
Mrs. Ridley Corbet send such charming and sympathetic 
transcripts. They know full well the endless beauties of 
Italian skies, and can catch their moods without exagger- 
ation. Miss EK. M. Osborn’s silvery grey ‘* Autumn 
Morning on the Norfolk Broads,” Mr. Arthur Ryle’s 
‘* Valley of Lillington,” Mr. Leslie Thomson’s ‘* Midday,” 
and Miss Melicent Grose’s ‘‘ At Sunset” are all delightful 
tributes to England’s landscape scenery and to the changeful 
mood of heratmosphere. Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s attempt to 
shed an Eastern glow over old Kew Bridge is hardly 
convincing. But Mr. J. L. Pickering’s ‘‘ Day’s Requiem ” 
is a really splendid effect of sunset among the mountains 
of Argyllshire. Mr. Beadle is singular in illustrating 
the episodes of the Boer War, and he has been very happy 
in his selection of the incident at Biddulphsberg, where the 
Grenadier Guards saved their wounded from the burning 
veldt. ‘The figures of the soldiers and their human 
burdens fighting through the flames are excellent and 
restrained. 

In the Central Hall there are several specimens of 
sculpture, among which the ‘‘ Royal Horse Artillery Team 
and Gun,” by Miss Archer Houblon, will attract the most 
attention; a number of containing goldsmith’s 
work—of which Mr. Nelson Dawson’s enamels are the 
most noteworthy—and a panel in relief by Mr. ‘TT. Arm- 
strong, which, if imitated generally, would serve to decorate 
the interiors of our churches with monuments adding 
warmth and beauty to their appearance. In the balcony are 
arranged a number of water-colours, but few with any 
special merit; although mention should be made of the 
names of Sir J. F. Donnelly, the Rey. Stopford Brooke, 
Mr. Alan Cole, and Mrs. Norman Grosvenor among 
amateurs; and of Mr. A. B. Donaldson, Mr. T. M. Rooke, 
Miss Melicent Grose, and Mr. Mavrogordato among pro- 
fessional artists who have acquitted themselves with a 
certain distinction. 


cases 


The decision of Sir Michael Hicks Beach to leave 
tubacco alone must have been a relief to smokers 
throughout the United Kingdom, although had taxation 
in this particular been possible, the devotees of my Lady 
Nicotine would no doubt have paid with exemplary 
patriotism and an equanimity begotten doubtless of 
Arcadia Mixture. That classic compound, it is scarcely 
news to state, is, of course by Mr. J. M. Larrie’s own 
avowal), none other than the excellent Craven Mixture of 
Messrs. Carreras. 











DREW x SONS 


Inventors and Sole Makers 


PATENT “EN ROUTE” 
TEA-BASKET. 


Many Thousands of Drews’ Patent Baskets 


AS 
SUPPLIED 


DREW & SONS 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, 
LONDON, W. 


Indispensable to all Travelling 
on the Continent. 


A CUP OF TEA INA FEW MINUTES. 


A HANDSOME AND USEFUL WEDDING 
PiCadiy ciRCY>” PRESENT. 


TWO-PERSON SIZE, AS SKETCH: 
With EKettle Silver-Plated, £2 17s. Gd. 
All Fittings Silver-Plated, £24 10Os. 


FOUR-PERSON SIZE: 
With Kettle Silver-Plated, £<<4 14s. 


All Fittings Silver-Plated, ©2SG 10s. 
Orders by Post. 


Cheques should accompany 


’ fitted with Drews’ 

. ext t bove i Dy, 

Sent carefully packed to all parts of the oe 
World. 

3 : - known. 
Silver-plated Saucepan, if required. Two 
persons, 10s. 6d. extra. Four persons, 

12s. 6d. extra. Fits under Kettle. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


DRESSING; FITTED | PATENT 
BAGS | SUIT-CASES | WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS. 


Actual 
Makers of 





The most efficient, fragrant, and aromatic purifier of the teeth, breath and gums ever 
It extirpates all tartarous adhesions to the teeth. 


WHITENS THE TEETH, 


arrests decay. and inducesa healthy action of the gums, causing them to assume the 
brightness and colour indicative of perfect soundness. 
by Stores and Chemists, and at 67, Hatton Garden, London. 


Ask for Rowtanp’s Opoxto. Sok 





Levesonu'’s Bath Chairs and Invalids’ Chairs have been ordered by His Majesty’s 
Government jor the use of the Invalid Soldiers from the War. 


LEVESON’S 


INVALIDS’ COMMODE CHAIRS, CARRYING 
MERLIN CHAIRS. spinal COUCHES AND CARRIAGES, 


Self-Propelling 


—— 


RECLINING CHAIRS, BED-TABLES, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FUR- 
NITURE FOR THE USE OF INVALIDS, 


LEVESON’S PATENT 
TELESCOPE COUCH. 





springs, and 
seif-guiding 
wheel. 


SPINAL CARRIAGES FOR 


INVALID CHAIRS CHILDREN & ADULTS. 
& CARRIAGES. Gees 


(Established 1849.) 





CHAIRS, ff] = a Ld 


RECLINING 
1 BATH-CHAIRS, 
\ 


_i LEVESON'S ADJUSTABLE 
=> LOUNGE. The Leg-kest 


slides unuer the seat. Neatly 
READING Caned. Price 2 Guineas. 
STANDS, 

From 
1to5 
Guineas 


WICKER PONY- 
CHAIRS, 


LEVESON & SONS, 
90 & 92, YEW OXFORD STREFT, LONDON, W.C. 
7, PARKSIDF, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 8S.W. 

5, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
5. PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 
ALBION STREET, LEEDS. 


—— 
$9, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. Telephone No. 5271 GERRARD, LONDON. 


LEVESON’S WICKER 
BATH-CHAIRS on easy 


LEVESON’S VICTORIA IN- Se ys 
VALID'S CARRIAGE geeeceenti el LY 
with self-guiding ~ ce aia 
front wheel. 


BATH-CHAIRS, 
WITH HOOD 
AND WINDOW. 


LEVESON’S 


Perambulators & Mail Carts, 
NEW DESIGNS FOR 1901, 
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THE “STANHOPE” CAR, for a 
Child to Sit up or Lie Down, 














THE “CANOF,” on Cee Spring, 
in White or Light Tan Colour. 












DR. ANDREW WILSON 


writes as follows— 


** The Filters sold by the Berkefeld Filter Co., Ltd., London, W., 
remove all germs from water. They therefore represent ideal 
Filters giving pure (i.e. germless) water, and thus prevent Typhoid 
and many other diseases.” 
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Fitted in peony pbc ‘< Simple in 
London iar Construction. 
LUST if 
by Es sna a A Most Easily 
Own Plumbers ' Cleaned, 
at GERM 
Cost. Price. PROOF. 


THIS FILTER IS IN USE IN ALL THE LEADING HOSPITALS. 








a Price of House Filter H, as Sketch - 4Q/= 
; Smaller Size o - «= 30/- 
Drip Filters, from = ~ - - - 3/ZsS 

VISIT TO SHOW-ROOM INVITED. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION 10 


The Berkefeld Filter Co. 


121, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Sole Agents for Manchester & District—MOTTER SHEAD 8 00.,7,ExchangeSt., MANCHESTER, 
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LLIAMS' 






















‘ 
BR Ny. 


“No, thank you! I want WILLIAMS’ Shaving 
I beg your pardon, there isn’t anything else 










Soap. 
‘just as good.’ I have used Williams’ Soap all my life and know 
what I am talking about. O, yes; I’ve tried the other kinds, but 
they were all failures—they were highly perfumed, lather dried 
quickly, my face smarted, they made shaving a nightmare! Give me 
Williams’ Soap, please; Ican’t afford to experiment with other kinds.” 











Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers and Perfumers, all over the world, or mailed to any address on receipt 
of price in stamps. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICKS, Is. 
WILLIAMS’ LUXURY SHAVING TABLETS, Is, 
WILLIAMS’ AMERICAN SHAVING TABLETS, 64. 
Trial Size of Williams’ Shaving Stick, 4d. ) 
Trial Tablet Williams’ Shaving Soap for Id. stamp by addressing 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 64 Gt. Russell St., LONDON, W. C., or 161 Clarence St., SYDNEY. 
Main Office and Factories, GLASTONBURY, CONN., U.S. A 
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Estimates for all kinds of Clocks for Churches, Factories, or Public 
Buildings, free of charge. 


To Visitors to London.—An inspection of the new Clock Show- 
Rooms is specially invited. 


ONE THIRD SAVED by buying 
direct from the MAKERS. 


NOTE.— All kinds of Clocks, Jewellery, ‘‘ Imperial ’’ Plate, 
Cutlery, and Watches can be obtained on “(he Times” | 
Novel Co-operative Plan of Monthly Payments of £2 and 
upwards, at Catalogue CASH Price. 


SOLD BY ALL Le SS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SAAS SS SSS SSS SSS SBS SSS SS SSSS HS sees eee | 
TOBACCONISTS ; : 
ano STORES. MILD : WHEN BUYING : 
. IN 8 2 
: t a 
ae if A BICYCLE, | 
i : 
' PACKETS | ; look at the tyres. If they are not ; 
: | § 
TAWNY : : 
4 IN : : 
WHITE. ||: : 
: the machine is not cheap at : 
1 > Mark. ~ 
a and TINS. : any price. aoe , 
, : ——— : 
: dike. MEDIUM ||! THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, LTD., ; 
2 “coe IN : Factory: Alma Street, Coventry. 4 
: 8 160, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.; . 
“ SWEET =, SA, : Brancues: Birmingham, Wolverhampton, ne Dg Glasgow, Dublin, &c. : 
4 SMOKING. eed) ee FIR eT eS ie ER 
| BENSON’S CLOCKS Spring all tbe your row 
4 FOR THE 
3 DINING ROOM, DRAWING ROOM, 
a LIBRARY, HALL, &c. ‘al acl 
4 MARBLE, WOOD, ORMOLU, &c., &., | 
Mes LILY OF THE VALLEY 
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CATALOCUE AND ORDER FORM POST FREE. 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd., | 


Steam Factory: 62 & 64. LUDGATE HILL, EC. | 
25, Old Bond Street, W., and 28, Royal Exchange, E.C. \ 





In Sandee ly Carved Mahogany, Oak, 
¢ Walnut Cases, Engraved and Silvered 
Dials, English Movements. 






































World-renowned for the fullness and softness of its fragrance, without artificial odour 


Maishlsckchen=-Perfamery 


Perfume for the handkerchief — Soap — Powder 
Toilet Water — Brillantine — Eau de Cologne. 


SV 
1 \\9 


Beware of imitations 








Only genuine with the full firm of the creator 


 .. Gustav Ikohse + Berlin 
Se everywhere $id 





Perfumer by appointment to H, M. the Empress 
of Germany and H, M, the Empress Frederick, 
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WILLS AND BE 2QU ESTS Subject to the payment of £2000 per annum to his wife, he remainder of his freehold and leasehold estates, and 
The will (dated April 18, 1900) of Ifenry, pe Boron vives £80,000 to his younger sons, Ile charges the family furniture to his wife ; £5000 each, upon trust, for his 
Leconfield. of 9. Chesterfield Gardens. Mayfair, and estates in olkshire with a sum of £20,000 for his young r sisters Eliza Cuming and Jane Gibson; £3000 to his sister 
Petworth. Sussex. who died on Jan. 6, was “proved pon children, and his freehold premises, 9, Chesterfield Gardens, Ann W hadcoat ; £1000 each to Mrs. James Holmes, 
April 16 by the Hon. Perey Seawen Wyndham, the brother, with the payment of £1000 per annum, or of a lump sum Charles Whadcoat, James Whadcoat, and Mrs. Nmily 
and Herbert James Hope, two of the executors, the value of £25,000, for his younger sons.* The residue of his Lawrence ; and | £300 each to John Osborn, Mrs. Emily 
of the estate being £1,446,607. The testator gives £150,000 property, after the payment of all- legac "y and succession Wrighton, Lizzie Eglington, and Robert Ullmer, The 
each, upon trust, for his younger sons; £1000 each to his duty, including that on property of which he is tenant for residue of his prope rty he leaves as to one moiety, upon 
executors: £35,000, upon trust, for his dauzhter Margarct life, is to be divided between his younger sons. trust, for his wife, and subje ct thereto the whole thereof is to 
Blanche, having in his lifetime settled a like amount on be upon trust for his son for life, and then for his chidren. 
each of his daughters Mrs. Mary Caroline Maxse and Whadeoat, of Devonshire ITouse, 
Mrs. Maud Evelyn Yorke; £10,000 and his jewels, and Tufnell Park, and The Mount, Ifield, Sussex, who died sariot of Renfrew, of me trust disposition and settlement 
the use for life of 12, Great Stanhope Street, to his wife ; on Jan. 21, was proved on April 10 by Mrs. Emma (dated Noy. 21, 1853), with four codicils (dated April 1, 
and £25,000 and his household furniture and effects. live and Whadcoat, the widow, Ernest Edward Whadcoat, the son. 1855, Dee. 12, 1876, F ‘eb. 9, 1877, and M: ay 28, 1895), 
dead stock, to his eldest son. Onthe death of Lady Lecon- and Robert Ullmer, the executors, the value of the estate of Charles Stuart, twelfth Baron Blantyre, of 41, Berkele Vv 
- ld the —_O id premises in Great Stanhope Street are to being £136,050. The testator gives The Mount and the Square, and Erskine House, Glasgow. who died on Dee. 15, 


> sold and the pro eeds divided between his younger sons. contents thereof and £20,000 to his son: £1000, the grante “ito William John Dundas. Sir John Baird, BPart., 








The will (dated May 8, 1900) of Mr. William Edward 
d4, Carleton Road, The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of the Commis- 
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455 Cal.. as supplied 
1.M. War Pepartment THE = celebrate d effectual cure 
Wi lesale rents \ 


NEW “POCKET” 4X “||| gepgeina a TEs | Cigarettes. EDWA TIS and 80 te teen (Vie i eet, Landon, «hese 


Hames are ¢ } 
s. per Bottle 


REVOLVERS aN | ieee iis lt chen 
| late midges ee aint | y ALMAINE AND CO.—PIANOS AND 
Manulactured trom the | ORGAN All linprovements 


LIGHTNING MAGAZINE RIFLES. 7 - very finest American Virginia Leaf. Approval Carriage free both ways. Ensy terms, 


yenrs’ Warranty 














coLT’'s PATENT FIREARMS M'F’é 60., FB... Fe-sViss, Pes 
marshal ara 4. har dram ah Absolutely Pure, 


26, Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly Cireus, London, W. 


CULLETON’ $s HERALDIC OFFICE 4 , : Pease Of all High-Class Peeniate and Stores ' 
9 ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND LVL ULLAL SOLE MANUFACIDRERS— nda 
2 . pore DESCENTS, aT —-—— ‘R. LOCKYER & Co. ‘THOMAS OETZMANN & CO. 











fODUCTION of ceeenee : ESTABLISHED 1882), PIANOS. gn te £100 
q 7 | y : ¢ e, vA ¢ 0 ‘ 
; Heraldic I Painting & Engraving. i nh yl 13, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. we oe 9 << Pi 


Latest Models by BECHSTEIN, — COLLARD & IBACH, 











peg Mirena Fisting = In 
n antecedents 


PICCADILLY. : LONDON. " 
NEGRETTI & ZAM BRA’ S| The late Eari of Beaconsfield, THOMAS OETZMANN & CO., (nly Address, 27, Baker St., W. 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, Se 


NO MORE ASTHMA | 
mM THIS MOME ‘Poneto WEDDING PRESENTS. | Oliver Wendell Holmes, : 
Medals aud admitted to be un- NTS Miss Emily Faithful, TRIUMPH, CYCLES 


Special Vali n ndhand Pian 




















‘ BY ROYALTY 5 15 0 
The iate Gen. W. T. Sherman, a FLo- 10-0 


and many other persons of distinction have testified Works COVENTRY 
‘ i . 


to the remarkable efficacy of 


z DEPOT 


Estab lish ed 





for 





le 


A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 

Also for the Nursery, 

Roughness of the Skin, 

after Shaving, &e. 


W 


Articles, Suital 


List of 


WOODS. 


In Three Tints, 

BLANCHE, 

NATURELLE, 
RACHEL. 


d of all P-rfumers, 
tc. 





PATTERNS, INLAID WITH COLOURED 


By permission of the Daily Graphic. 
Presents, ree by Post to all parts of the 


.R. HOVENDEN & SONS, Ld. 
Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 








“Special” Dlustrated Price 


PETERS 


3e, soveom he puer, z.C. | MILK-CHOCOLATE 


Branches— 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT ST. The Charm and Delicacy of this » 
delighttul sweetmeat have placed 
itinfront ofall other Chocolates» 
Itis nourishing, sustaining.and ++ 


tH “ ! e Bed ey “4 i ; |_LOYD’S IN TUBES, | absolutely Pure. 
eT RO anc ls. 6d. and 3s.each. | I0.3d.60.& If, Packets & 6d, elf; Croquette 


“ANING ‘SILVER 
2 | if 

CODDARD’ S FURNITURE CREAM THE ORIGINAL | | Sold byall confectioners.elc,. Sole Agents (trade 
mis ee eres EUXESIS only) SJ MACKENZIE& COLD. Wellclose Sq London, 

FOR EASY SHAVING, DRINK 

WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH. | FOR #448 
The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE BREAKFAST Pree * 
LUNCH ORF KCHOC 


Euxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY 1h 
799 9 4 2 LON DON/ | 
n a Yellow Ground, and ears this a! | SuPPER 4 4 a LACE 
TRADE MARK— SONS | a Sold by al LK in & lf pac 


Kk HOVENDE® and IN | the Proprietors, bonght 


rom the — — 





NEW SERIES OF 





AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900, 








SIX GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 

















ess, W 


¥ inant 


I * itrix of r e la i 1. lhe gen i ee < 5 tee we 
is factu ed ONLY t their Factory. TERVOUS EXHAUSTION, ky ae U MATION, o 
SKIN neh ee At aud PAIN and WEAKNESS in th speedily relieved | 1 FOR THE 
Rott 'es rholeaie: & HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., | ini TWo ca NEAS. Medical” Ref ELE “y ein f 


BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C. Oe TALE nod BOW sb REGEN eTREEr, W 3 
| 6 E, LEWIS'S sie"etnios”. f Ti 
REA TI FUL y Fr THE PERIOD.’’ 70 e 
Trapr Mark REGIste rev. 
avi ea AS AN EJECTOR. > BRAND, OF GENUINE 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. Soft White Hands isi A ~ ge ie. ge FAU DE COLOGNE Ks 


* 


mak 
> 











Cartridge +4 PUREST & BEST. 


Ek - f sy J sy Euxuria nt Hair "shea 4 \ Mh ‘ > | Sold everywhere in Bottles at:- 
Produced by << tae : 1/; 2/-, 3/6. 4/6, 6/6 kc. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 4 | ae AND 3° EXTRA BY POST rrom 
;  —— si MULHENS: “ait” DEPOT, 
G LIAO ator a 

g KEES EJECTOR te 5 Ba 75 a My) oO; 

bia —— ae ES t "FE! % “e eb Ake We fae 6 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. rs oa of tint hed Guns, filles, and » 





the Largest Stock ort- — oi ” —_ 
“WELLI Teg ge) | The most e } sctive skin purifying and beautifying soap phe ans and i finisher ie de livery) Gi itaeland. 
in the world, as well as the purest and swectest for toilet, ¢ e now making above with an vv, the newes d best, | 


bath, and nursery. The only preventive of pimples, an ! wice £ ; d ’ 
blackheads, red, rough, oily skin, red, rough hz ands, ppnek ? arrels hi ke or ¢ “5 Nak Li les, S gliinees 
6] l e4 2 US y, thir and falling y hai r, and simple » baby blemishes, . ists aakea siool baresie th rod tit sek, pice soto, ap ninaaae 
the o1 »rreventive of th L1uae, ‘viz., inflam. j ship and shooting et toed 
mm an ‘ ig of the 2 PoRES. or ew burrels, 1 epairs of all kinds by @ staff of | 
z val Prevaration for Cleani Mshing Cutlery =| Ape yee = Scien is tea we second to 1 trade 
bik Sues . race De , t f or postpaid by WBE y 8's. - G. EB LEWIS, 22 & 33, Lo wer , Loveday St » GIRCAINGHAM, | 
Wellington Emery and Biac ) 


PB my B P TIER Corp., Sole Props., Loston 
“ How to havc a Beautiful Skin,” post free. 


on 0; 
Lead Mills. ‘Lond jou. SE, 








WITHOUT SPATS, 


6/- a Pair. 
yi Kit 


er Weight. 





ATENT 


SPIRAL 
PUTTEE 


Registered No. 342, 186/7. 


WITH SPATS, 
10/6 a Pair. 
Either Weight. 


FIT ANY LEG. 


MADE OF ALL WOOL. 


FOX’S PATENT SPIRAL PUTTEES ARE SO DESIGNED 
AS TO WIND ON SPIRALLY FROM ANKLE TO KNEE 
AND TO FIT CLOSELY TO THE 

PRESSURE WITHOUT ANY TURNS OR TWISTS. 


Made in TWO WEIGHTS (heavy and light), and in a VARIETY OF COLOURS. 


LEG 


SHADE CARDS ON APPLICATION. 


THE HEAVY WEIGHT OR 


“ REGULATION” 

ORIGINALLY MADE FOR HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, 

SUPPLIED IN LARGE QUANTITIES BY FOX BROTHERS & CO, LID. 
FOR THE USE OF TROOPS ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


WITH EVEN 


QUALITY IS THE SAME AS 
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trated form. 


constitutional. 
A Fellow of the 
sicians writes: 


1/9 and 3/- per bottle. 
receipt of Sixpence in stamps by 


Royal College of Phy- 


“TI have prescribed Hall’s Wine for 
several years, and find it answers 
admirably for aged persons. 


Of licensed grocers, chemists, and wine merchants, 
Sample bottle sent on 






HALL’S WINE 


Restores exhausted ard decaying vitality. 
of tissue, and contains bodily “nourishment in a highly concen- 
It is the remedy par excellence for Neuralgia, 
Influenza, Sleeplessness, Mental and Physical Fatigue, and 
all weakness, whether c: aused by illness or 





Stephen Smith & Co., Ltd., Bow, London, E. a 


It prevents waste 














—— 








AND Now 





FOR ROUGH HARD WEAR, NO LEG COVERING HAS EVER BEEN INVENTED 


SOLE 


EQUAL TO THE PUTTEE. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTLES— 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., LTD.,|* 


WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


BALE & MANLEY, NEW YORK. rahe 


Agents, United States and Canada 


ee 


IC 


and 


cons 


ita 





With Spats, 10/- per pair. 





FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


IN LIGHT WEIGHT. 
‘Without Spats, 6/- | per pair. 





ee 


wor 





, pert 


cure 


from anything 


“FOR THE 
BLOOD IS 
THE LIFE.” 


& 


LARKE’S BLOOD MIXTURE has stood the 
Test for 30 years, 


thousands of testimonials of wonderful 
s have been received from all parts of the 








i€ 
It is pleasant to the taste and warranted free 
injurious to the mest delicate 





Garke . 


Blood 





¢ For ECZEMA, 


SCURVY, 
SCROFULA, 
BAD LEGS, 
ULCERS, 
GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASES, 

BOILS, 

PIMPLES, 

BLOTCHES and 

SORES of all kinds, 


Its effects are marvellous. 








"Es 


T is the only — 
SPECIFIC for... 


Gout and 


Rheumatic Pains, 
for it removes the cause 
from 
Bones. 


the Blood and 





Mixture 





titution of either sex, from infancy to old 
and the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give 

‘trial to test its value, 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores throughout he 

Id, price 2/9 per bottle, and in cases contain 


six times the quantity, price 11/-, sufficient to e ffe “ct 
nanent cure in the great majority of long-standing | 


cases. 


of worthiess imitations 
and substitutes. 


BEWARE 


| 


Ts warranted to 


\| cleanse the Blocd from 


all impurities 
FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE ARISING. 


"is 


THE WORLD-FAMED 
BLOOD PURIFIER 
AND RESTORER. 





iletaneness 





and Confectionery 


Jubilee Gold Medal, lloiety 


JEFFERY’ S TARGET RIFLES. 














LEE-ENFIELD TARGET RIFLES £5 15s. to £10 10s. 
MANNLICHER TARGET RIFLES, £5 15s. to £12. 
MAUSER TARGET RIFLES, £6 to £12. 
MINIATURE TARGET RIFLES from 12s. to £12. 
SPEC!AL TARGET RIFLES FOR SHORT RANGE SHOOTING. 

Price Lists post free on application. 
Target and Sporting Rifles are uns ‘dg ASSEC aa or Actare Acy 


Joflery's 


of Shooting. At Bis ley, in 1898, Je veh Ae Rifles 


cn mpetition m fo 
ts Jeflery’s Rilles won First, Second, ‘i hire 
t possible score has been made with a J¢flery Lee- Entield 





Ne TP 
Tare ret Rifle. 
Jelterys are the Leading Mokers for ail Fittings conneeted with 
Target Shooting ‘heir new ‘Telescopic Sight is likely to reveln 
tionise the sig = of Military ride sporting Rifles. Jeliery s Rifle 
and Rifle Fittings can be obtained from alt the leading Colonial aud 
lidian Gun-Makers, or can be ordered diree 


Ww. J. SEPFERY & co., 
CO, QUEEN VICTORIA ST,, LONDON, E.C 
And at 13, KING ST., ST. JAMES ST,, LONDON S.w. 














THE BRAND 








+ ¢ 2 
Dartring 
appears on all the original genuine 


‘Lanoline’ Preparations 


Wholesale Depét : 67, Holborn Viaduct. 


‘DARTRING’ 


Of all Ch 


‘LANOLINE’ 
TOILET SOAP 





Imparts a suppleness, softness and elas- 
ticity to the skin unattainable by the use 
of other soaps. It beautifies roughened 
hands and faces, and is unequalled for 
the delicate skins of children, 


emists, 6d, per cake ; 1s. 6d. per box of 3 cakes. 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER... BELFAST, 





And 164, 166, & 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.L 


Irish Linen & Semaek 
HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN 


Telegrs aS Nt bi 
‘LINE 


Manufacturers and Pecuiahers to 
VICTORIA, THE EMPRESS FREDERICK 


Members of the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, 
Supply the Public with Every Description of 


ELOUSEHOLD LINENS, 


From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being Woven by Hand, wear 
longer and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. 


By obtaining direct, all intermediate 


profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common-power loci goods. 
FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samp! 













Small Pill. 
Smai! Dose. 


Small Vrice. 


9 \ sick HEADACHE. 


y BILIOUSNESS. 


TORPID LIVER. 
FURRED TONGUE. 
ye INDIGESTION. 

i 
i‘ CONSTIPATION. 


a DIZZINESS. 


SALLOW SKIN. 


They Touch the LIVE R . 


Be Sure they are. 


lvs should be sent Direct to Rel fast. 














CARTER’S 





7 








AN EFFICIENT 


5/- 


FILM CAMERA. 





THE BROWNIE. 
Takes splendid Photographs, 2} by 2} 
inches. Complete with Handbook of Instructions. 
=, or with Spool_of Film for Six | 
Post Free, 4d. extra. | 


Not a Toy. 


Price only 5 


Exposures, §/7. 





Of all Photographic Dealers, or from— 


43, Clerkenwell Rd., 
LONDON, E. ie 


E.C. hls peal rd St. 
B w. ti 


KODAK, Ltp., 


Retail Branche , 60, ¢ ‘hea} side 


71-17 3. Regent St., Ww 
96, Bold St.. Liverpool, & 


Paris—Fastman Ko pee Société An¢ onyme Francaise; 


Avenue delOpera 5 


Kx dak Gesells chat, ™. I 


aux Loups: 6 Vi nna— ‘Ko 
burg — Kodak, Ltd., 
Moscow—Kodak, Lid., 








itd. Gr 
1k cr 
Vetrowka, Dum Michae 





serlin— J astman 


Konju-che ina 1. 
ott. 





















all the most 
beautiful 
women use 


Me AvsLINA PATTI says ; 


« Havé found i: : 


« good indeed », 


—-—_+e+—_—_ 


ala : 
Créme Simon = 7 


PARFUMS 
Wiolette - Héliotrope 


SAVUW } POUDRE sr 


J. SIMON, 13, rue Grange bateliére, od 


Chemists, Hairdraseers, Perfumers nat core fl 

















































and Dame Ellen Baird, the daughter, the surviving 
executors nominate, was resealed in London on April 13, 
the value of the personal estate in England and Scotland 
being £108,113 

The will (dated April 18, 1900), with a codicil (dated 
Noy. 1 following), of Mr. John Quicke, D.L., J.P., of 
Newton St. Cyres, Devon, who died on Dee. 13, has been 
proved by Lord Poltimore, Sir Redvers Henry Buller, V.C., 
G.C.B., and Sir John Shelley, Bart., the executors, the 
value of the estate being £105,784. Ile bequeaths £100 
each to his executors; an annuity of £26 to Mrs. Margaret 
Goss; and — to his butler and coachman. All his 
real and leasehold property and the residue of his personal 
estate he settles upon the eldest son of his nephew Ernest 
Henry Godolphin Quicke, but subject to the payment of 
£1500 per annum to his said nephew, in the event of his 
re-settling within three months the estates he will succeed 
to on his (testator’s) death. 

The will ‘dated Sept. 1900) of Mr. John George 
Fenwick, J.P., of Moorlands, Gosforth, Newcastle, who 
died on Jan. 18, was proved on March 20 by the Rev. 
George Bargate Fenwick and William Fenwick Fenwick, 
the sons, Miss Elizabeth Jane Fenwick, the daughter, and 
William Crump Beatley. the executors, the value of the 
estate being £97,124. The testator bequeaths 122 ordinary 


99 





the endeavour of human intellige 
to observe objects at a remote 
and Kepler the 
terrestrial 
ommon knowledge 
ies since the constru 
ordinary 


centuries it had been of 


uments to enable the 
telesc 


For 
instr eye 


construc wr by Galileo in 
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opes 
century 
but now s1 


nteen rev many 
unknown, 
Strange to say, the three-and-a-half centu 


two forms of telescope, of which the Galiican, or 
ar, 
yt until 1840 that Porro suggested ar 
using reflecting prisms ; 
that time prevented such 
and it has been only within the 
the market. Even to-day th 
and the most successful is C. 
and maker of the 


, st popul 
mprovement. It 


ystem of constructior 


was 1 at 
1 by 
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hanic and optic 
ured commercially, 
ed on 
few 


y have been plac 
glasses very f 


known 


are 


well as the inventor 


beginning of the 
and celestial objects hitherto 
to every educated person. 


field 
have been at tended by scarcely any alteration or 


but the li 


e manufacturers 


best photographic. lens. 


1901.— 630 
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and 116 preference shares in the Consett Iron Comanite 
to his son George Bargate ; the income of 112 preference 
shares, upon trust, for his brother Joseph ; £250 each to his 
unmarried daughters; and £100 each to his executors. 
The residue of bis property he leaves to his children. 

The will (dated March 10, 1900) of Mr. William Ann 
Pochin, J.P., D.0L., of Edmondthorpe Hall, Oakham, 
Leicester, who died on Jan. 28, was proved on April 3 by 
George William Pochin and Major Norman Pochin, the 
sons, and Emilius Ralph Norman, the executors, the value . 
of the estate being £96,316 12s. 6d. he testator settles 
all his real estate on his son’ George William, and his 
grandson Victor Robert. Ie bequeaths £1000 to Emilius 
Ralph Norman; an annuity of £200 to his sister-in-law 
Ilizabeth Constance Pochin; £500 to Noel Horace Bell: 
£3000 and a mortgage for £2300 to his son Norman; £500 
to Frank Kingham Bell ; £500 to his sister Emily W ‘alke or ; 
and a few small legacies. ‘The residue of his property he 
leaves to his son George William. 

The will (dated Jan. 30, 1901) of Mr. 
J.P., of Chantry House, Canterbury, who died on. Feb. 
was proved on April 4 on Thomas Wacher, the nephew, 
and Wa ilter Purley, the executors, the value of the ‘estate 
being £92,980. ‘The testator beoaentiie £4000 to his sister 
Louisa Wacher ; £2000 to Cooper Wacher ; £1000 each to 
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either 
military 
the new 
ction of these given by an 
or opera 
1 entirely new 
mited powers 
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whole 
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glasses, 


very 


P. Goerz, so 


Apart from their high magnific ation and brillianc y of image, 
have ¢ 
of this or 
scene 
glass). 
ordinary 
of the former 
sights but two 
his glass upon one gun and then another, with_a Goerz 
battery 
clearly 
ue idan 8 
interesting 
which 
United Kingdom. 





Bessie Louisa Marten, Edith Bessie Wacher, William 
Henry Wacher, I'rank Wacher, Sidney Wacher, Alice 
Maud Fowler, Eleanor Moxon, Ann Collard, Henry 
Cooper Ash, Louisa Cooper .Wacher, Eleanor Strudwick, 
Florence Strudwick, Mary Ann Hutchings, and Lydia 
Herbert ; £1000 each, upon trust, for Elizabeth Garrett 
and Elizabeth Ash; "£200 each to his executors; and 
legacies to servants. He devises his house at Herne 
Bay to his nieces Louisa Cooper Wacher and Edith Bessie 
Wacher as joint tenants. The residue of his property he 
leaves to Thomas Wacher. 


The Scotch Confirmation under seal of the Commissariot 
of Lanarkshire, of the trust disposition and settlement 
(dated April 23, 1885), with codicils (dated Nov. 11, 1888, 
Dec. 24, 1889, June 28 aud Aug. 14, 1893, Oct. 24, 1894, 
March 26, 1897, Nov. 10, 1898, and Sept. 16, 1899), of 
Colonel John Glencairn Carter Hamilton, first Baron 
TIamilton of Dalzell, of 54, Eaton Place, and Dalzell, 
Motherwell, who died on Oct. 15, granted to Gavin George 
Lord Hamilton and Lieutenant the Hon. Leslie d’ Henin 
Hamilton, the sons, George -Thomas Balfour Kinnear, 
Tady Susan Leslie Melville, Sir John Stirling Maxwell, 
Bart., and Charles William Trotter.the executors nominate, 
was resealed in London on April 12, the value of the 
personal ‘estate in England and Scotland being £79,140. 


the ginsses of 
t field of. view much larger than-that given by any glass, 
The accompanying illustration shows a 
Goérz. Triedér Binocular’ (the name of 
the. field of view 


coustruction. 
as viewed through a 
The small cirele in the picture. shows 
field glass of the same magnification. The 
While the spectator with. an ordinary 
and if observing a battery must level 
Trieder Binocular 
of the bursting shell 
write to Depart- 
London, E.U 
about these 
the 


other 


advantage 
glass is obvious. glass 
or three figures, 
field, and the. effect 
We. recommend, the reader to 
GoERz, of 4 and Holborn. Circus, 
pamphlet containing full particulars 
obtained from any optician . throughout 
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| FREE WHEELING 


XK Frames for both sexes, ( ction, Nickelling on Copper, Liquid 
Brazing, etc., are iliusiraced and desctibed in the 


RALEIGH 


Recom- 
mended 


nstr 


or Easy 


Terms, —- N Experts 


BOOK which The Cyeliet™sars is interesting, comprehensive, 
and corvincing,” and should be studie! a ving ANY Cycle. 
FREE from London Depot, 41, Ho n Viad “Raleigh” Azents in 
all Towns or p»st free from The Raleigh Cycle ‘Co., Ld., Nottingham. 











WHY DRINK INFERIOR TEA? 


AFTERNOON TEA 


Daily Intellectual Treat, and is 


and those who d:ink 


Becomes a 
Ladies 


always keenly anticipated 
the Delicious Teas Supplied 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, 


S. SMITH & SON, 


Lrp., 


WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY. 
Our only Address is 
9, 


STRAN D 


(under the Clock), 5doors from Charing Cross. 


by 


by the 


Empire Warehouses, Worship St., London, 


First Hand direct from the most Celebrated Tea Gardens, at prices one-third 


less than frequently paid. World-wide Reputation. 
Immense Saving, Enjoyed by Millions. 
is. 2d., 1s. 4d., is. 6d., is. 84., and 28.0 alb In 3.7.1 
, ng Sar 
of Wales 1 R H "t 
and to Hosts of Cust 


1900. 


ag 

te R. H the Pri “e 
upwar ds of 1000 Hotels 
PARIS AND LYONS, 
Rlend 


= 
mimons, to 


GOLD MEDALS, 

Send a Trial Order for, say, a Canister of the 1/8 or 2- 
Quality and Delicious Flavour of the 
where. Bear in mind they are supplied FIRS! HAND, withont any interm 





~_—_~_ 


Delightful Flavour. 


10, 14, or 

nt free to 
the Duke of C 
»mers all over the World 


You will be simply amazed at the Superb 
Teas, and you will find them vastly Superior to any obtainable else- 


PARIS, 
1900. 


CLOCKS. 


20 lb. Canisters ; 
anyone on 
ynnaught, the 


C 








real hair 
savers. « 
atin 





Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces. 


SEEGER’S | 


Annual Sale, 362,000 


Of all Hair- 
dressers, 2-, 
Sk anne nye 


22. ris NDE S, LIMITED, FINSBURY, 





WAVERS 
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or. Bia 


ediate profits. | 
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merely co ymbing | 
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Bottles. 


HAIR DYE 


by dyes the hair 


blonde, 


This Illustration 
is one of our own 
make of 
ALL ENGLISH 


Striking Grand- 
father Clocks, in 


Our 1901 
Edition of our 
Book “A” 
on Clocks will 


it through. 





LONDON, E.C, 





THE BEST CARPETS IN THE WORLD ARE | 


REAL TURKEY CARPETS 


TRELOAR & SONS. 


SIZE. 
Ft. in 
911 by 


2 by 


ITS A PLEASURE Sige 


by 
2 by 
e. by 
6 by 
TO WASH CLOTHES WITH 3 by 


1 by 


BORAX ||. 


Extract | 
of Soap. 


They come from the wash with a sweetness 
that has been aptly likened to new-mown hay. 
The dirt and stains are removed without injuring 
the fabric, the preparation being pure antiseptic 
as used by dis- 


vn? OR Be ae Be ee Bae ae | 


Carpets 


soap in fine powder, the same 
criminating housewives allover the kingdom. 
3orax Extract of Soap saves rubbing and saves 
use of bar soap. It is equally advantageous 
for general scouring purposes. 

Sold in }1b., $]b. and 11b. packets by grocers, 
vilmen, and stores. Write for Free Sample and 


trated literature. 


the 


illus 


Facsimile 


The Patent Borax Co., Ltd., Birmingham. 


pace 





Telegraphic Address— 


To meet the 
as under, in various sizes. 
old patterns withe 


NO BORDER BRUSSELS 








AS IMPORTED BY 


SIZE. 

Ft 

10 
10, 
10 
10 - 
10 


PRICE. 
£ 4. "Ft. i 
8 
8 


by 

. by 
by 

) by 
by 
by 
by 
by 
by 
by 
by 
any Size. 


11 il by 
11-5 by 
11 10 by 
12. 9 by 
1: > by 
12 .1 by 
13 1 by 
6 2 is. 1.08: S 
6 : 13 10 by 10 
and in many other Sizes. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


of many of our customers, who want a good Carpet at a low price, we 
The price is very moderate, because the Carpets are made 


NO BORDER TAPESTRY VELVET NO BORDER 
_ CARPETS, 
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Ask for Price for 


wishes 


yut border. 
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On receipt of requirements prices fur other Carpets will be given. 


ices quoted subject to Carpet bring unsold. 


TRELOAR’S LINOLEUM. 


Sold in rolls at the following low prices, viz.— 


; roll 6 ft. wide, containing 3 square yards 


25 ” 
12} 


” 9° 


” 


COVERINGS 


‘Treitoar, Loxpon.” Telephone tron 5044 Bank. Established 1832, 


| 
1 
; 9 99 + ee, 0 16 
Samples of the matcrialin various Patterns wil 1 be sent on application t lo o TRE Ve 0. AR and SONS, Ludgate Hill. 
| 


CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FOR ALL FLOOR 


TRELOAR & SONS, Ludgate Hill, London. 


ae. Gold Medals. 


Solid Oak or 
Mahogany, from 
£17 15 o 


Brass Gilt and Sil- 

vered Dial, Wire 

Lines. Sent safely 

to any part of the 
= World. 


° wl TURRET CLOCKS, HALL CLOCKS, &e. 
ALL OUR WATCHES, cLocKs, AND JEWELLERY 


‘\can be had on “The Times” 
| ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA 
of payment by monthly 
Full, particulars and 
4 our Book A * Guide to the Purchase 
|of a Watch” will be sent post free, 
| also Jewellery Catalogue. 
| THE “STRAND” HALF-CHRONOMETER 


be sent free 
by post. 

A Complete 
“Guide to the 
Purchase 
of a Clock.” 


PRI 


} | system 
_ instalments. 


are offering made-up 
up from remnants and 


AXMINSTER 


__ CARPETS. 


PR ICE. 


6 
6 - ZB 
0 ‘ 
ALL ENGLISH, KEYLESS. 
18-ct. Gold Cases, Demi-Hunter or Full Hunter, £16 16s. 
Crm Face, Crystal Glass, 213 15s. 
Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, &5. 
Full Hunter, £6 6s. Demi-Hunter, £26 15s. 


FREE. 


Our Exhibit at the GLASGOW 1901 EXHIBITION will be in 
the CENTRAL HALL, where we have secured a large space. 





